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Economic and Social Policy in France 


by 


C. BETTELHEIM 


French Ministry of Labour and Social Security 


An article by Mr. Bettelheim on French economic and social policy 
appeared in the Review last year.! That article gave a picture of the 
economic situation in liberated France, showed the great difficulties 
facing the Provisional Government, and outlined the measures taken 
to meet them. The article below explains Government policy in France 
today, and shows the progress made since the liberation of the country. 
A number of the measures discussed have recently been the subject of 
notes in the ‘‘Industrial and Labour Information”’ section of the 
Review; the purpose of this article 1s to give a comprehensive picture, 
and to show the place of these measures in the general economic and 


social policy. 


HORTLY after the liberation of France, an attempt was made 

in these pages to define the situation at that time in French 
economic and social policy. It was emphasised then that the first 
essential in attempting this task was to examine the state of the: 
country immediately after liberation and to assess the economic 
difficulties and the most urgent social problems which had to be 
faced for without a knowledge of the conditions existing in the 
country the significance and purpose of most of the economic and 
social measures taken by the Provisional Government could not 
be understood. It is no less true today that any presentation of the 
Government’s economic and social policy must be closely linked 
with an analysis of the economic situation. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, pp. 722-740: 
“Economic and Social Policy in France’, by C. BETTELHEIM. 
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THe GENERAL Economic SITUATION 


The general economic situation can be summarised by saying 
that it has improved rapidly wherever recovery has not come 
up against chronic shortages, but that the very great impoverish- 
ment of the country, due to the war and the depredations of the 
occupying forces, has not disappeared by any means. This is exem- 
plified in the evolution of industrial and agricultural production. 


Industrial and Agricultural Production 


At the time of the liberation the index number for production 
(1938 = 100) had fallen to about 20. At the end of 1944 it was 30 
and at the end of 1945 it had risen to 65. Industrial production in 
the year 1945 thus increased 116 per cent. Since the beginning of 
1946, the increase has continued and in June the general index 
number for production was 86. 

This general rise does not, however, show the variations in 
different industries. Certain industries, including mining, made 
the greatest progress, with production levels very near to those of 
1938, while others such as iron smelting and the chemical and card- 
board industries remained far behind, mainly on account of shortage 
of raw materials. In spite of the considerable increase in coal pro- 
duction, lack of coal is still the principal obstacle to a wider re- 
covery of industrial production. French coal production, even be- 
fore the war, fell considerably short of requirements, the deficit 
being made up by large-scale imports, which are no longer available 
today. 

As regards agricultural production, 1945 was one of the worst 
years. Taking wheat for example, the 1945 crop was only 42 
million quintals, barely 50 per cent. of pre-war production. This 
situation was due chiefly to a reduction in the amount of land 
under cultivation, owing to bad weather and lack of agricultural 
machinery and draught animals. For 1946, however, prospects 
are definitely more favourable. The area sown was 4,100,000 
hectares allowing expectation of a crop of about 60 million qrintals, 
or 75 per cent. of the pre-war crop. This would still mean a deficit 
in consumption requirements of 5 to 10 million quintals, however, 
even with rationing. Thus, in spite of a considerable increase in 
wheat production between 1945 and 1946 the situation is still 
extremely difficult. The position is much the same with secondary 
cereals such as barley and oats. Indeed it can be said that the fall 
in crops which began under the occupation continued until 1945, 
and that 1946 is the first year of recovery. The increase in fertilisers 
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delivered to agriculture obviously has a bearing on this improve- 
ment.! 

On the whole, there has been a definite improvement in indus- 
trial and agricultural production, but pre-war levels have not yet 
been attained. In transport and reconstruction a similar situation 
prevails. 


Reconstruction 


It is well known that it was the transport system which was 
hardest hit during the war. In the days following the liberation the 
whole transport system was in a state of paralysis. Reconstruction 
in this particular field has been remarkable, and has made possible 
the transport of steadily increasing quantities of goods. The follow- 
ing figures give an idea of the results achieved. 

In September 1944, out of 40,000 kilometres of railway track, 
only isolated stretches totalling 18,000 kilometres remained in 
use. By 1946 almost the whole network was again in use. This 
result was obtained by the temporary or permanent reconstruction 
of 2,370 bridges and viaducts out of 2,630 destroyed and of 45 
tunnels out of 70 that had been blocked, and repairs to 10,260 
track installations (out of 14,040 destroyed or removed). Of 
66,000 kilometres of wire destroyed, 55,000 kilometres have been 
replaced. Of 1,650,000 square metres of workshops and buildings 
destroyed, 1,145,000 have been rebuilt. The record of reconstruction 
is, therefore, impressive and will make possible in 1946 a volume of 
freight and passenger traffic greater than that of 1938. 

Results have been quite as remarkable in road and river trans- 
port; out of 7,500 bridges destroyed more than 5,200 have been 
restored. 

Figures for property reconstruction are also impressive. Thus, 
out of nearly 1,300,000 houses partially destroyed, 750,000 had 
been provisionally repaired and 400,000 definitely repaired at the 
beginning of 1946. As for agricultural buildings, 741,000 square 
metres were permanently restored and 220,000 provisionally re- 
paired in 1945. The clearance of rubble and mines has also advanced 
very rapidly. Out of 65,000,000cubic metres to be cleared, 57,000,000 
had been cleared on 1 May 1946. On the same date, 40,000,000 
out of a total of 63,000,000 cubic metres of bomb craters and 
trenches had been levelled, and 85 per cent. of mined territory had 
been restored to cultivation and stock breeding. 

* The amounts of fertilisers delivered were as follows in thousands of tons 


(figures show the nitrogen, phosphoric pentoxide and potassium oxide content 
respectively of the three kinds of fertilisers): 





a . we 
1945-46 (present programme). 90 200 250 
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Thus achievements in reconstruction have been considerable. 
But these figures, which testify to the vigour of initial economic 
recovery, must not be allowed to obscure the great difficulties and 
obstacles to be encountered in the further development of pro- 
duction and in reconstruction. 

It will have been noted that building reconstruction has been 
practically confined to buildings partially destroyed; real building, 
and above all permanent building, lags far behind because of lack 
of materials. For example, in respect of 350,000 declarations of 
damage to industrial and commercial undertakings, only 13,000 
authorisations to rebuild could be granted (no avthorisation is 
required for reconstruction of industrial buildings involving ex- 
penditure of less than a million francs); as far as dwelling houses 
are concerned, the reconstruction programme for the vear 1946 
covers only 20,000 homes. When one thinks of the hundreds of 
thousands of houses completely destroyed, the enormous effort 
still to be made can be realised. Similarly, in the case of transport, 
most of the bridges put back into use have been only temporarily 
repaired ; traffic over them has to slow down and they will have to 
be entirely rebuilt within a few years. There is still a great lack 
of rolling stock. For example, although the number of steam 
locomotives in working order had risen from 3,000 at the time of 
liberation to 9,600 at the end of June 1946, it is still much lower 
than the pre-war figure of 17,000. The situation is the same with 
goods trucks; at the end of June 1946 France had 260,000 trucks, 
only 50 per cent. of the pre-war figure. That traffic has been raised 
to a level slightly higher than that of 1938 is a result achieved only 
by retaining in use 90,000 trucks which would normally have been 
considered worn out or unsuitable for use, and by putting all rolling 
stock to a strain which is increasing the rate of wear and tear. It is 
clear that in the near future the problem of transport will be one of 
the greatest bottlenecks in the French economic system. 

All this simply illustrates that it is impossible, in spite of every 
effort, to make up the reduction in national wealth in a few months. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


As it is ultimately economic factors which determine the lines 
of development in the chief fields of social life and legislative 
action, the above data form an introduction to the principal 
problems of economic and social policy and the legislative measures 
which have helped to solve them or by which attempts have been 
made to solve them. The urgency of the economic problems gives 
primary importance to economic and financial policy. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY IN FRANCE 


Public Finance and the Monetary Situation 


The rise in budgetary expenditure has been practically constant. 
In the statement (collectif) of March 1946, the 1945 budget showed 
expenditure amounting to 289,000 million francs for the civil budget 
and 172,000 million for the military budget. This would leave a 
budgetary deficit for 1945 of 254,000 million francs. This figure for 
the State budget deficit does not include the accounts of local 
authorities, or the treasury accounts, or the autonomous Debt 
Redemption Fund. 

At the beginning of July 1946 it was estimated that total ex- 
penses for 1946 would reach 540,000 million francs and would leave 
a deficit of some 200,000 million francs. In fact, the credits voted 
at the end of July 1946 to cover salary increases for civil servants 
and an improvement in the position of civil and military pensioners 
involved supplementary expenses of 40,000 million francs; to these 
must be added the supplementary credits of the March statement, 
though the latter are reduced in part by increased receipts. Alto- 
gether the budgetary deficit of 1946 is estimated at some 215,000 
million francs, but to this must be added a treasury deficit of 170,000 
million, so that the total deficit would be 385,000 million francs. 

These deficits affect the public debt, which at the end of April 
reached 1,992,000 million francs, compared with 45,000 million 
francs at the end of August 1939. 

The monetary situation proper, seems nevertheless relatively 
stable, for the currency in circulation, which in September 1944 was 
625,000 million francs (compared with 129,000 million in August 
1939) was finally, in spite of considerable fluctuations, a little more 
than 648,000 million francs at the end of September 1946. This 
stabilisation of circulation is due to the exchange of bills which 
took place in the spring of 1945 and to the deflationary measures 
operated in the money market by the issue of long- and short-term 
loans. It shows also a change of method in financing Government 
expenditure, involving a wider recourse to the money market and 
implying an important change in the financial and monetary policy 
on the part of the Government. The pressure of the deficit will 
doubtless not allow circulation to be kept at the present level, and 
new increases are to be expected. 

Indeed, if instead of considering currency in circulation alone, 
we consider it together with bank deposits and deposits in savings 
banks and post offices, we see that the total amount rose from 
264,000 million francs in August 1939 to 1,035,000 million francs at 
the end of 1944, and 1,392,000 million at the end of March 1946. 
The increase is therefore considerable and marks a considerable 
expansion in credit. It is precisely this which reacts on prices, but 
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before considering this problem it is important to examine the 
development of French foreign trade. 


Foreign Trade 


At the time of the liberation, foreign trade had been completely 
interrupted. During 1945 there was rapid recovery and by the end 
of 1945 the volume of French imports had reached the 1938 level. 
But exports naturally lagged far behind and in the second half of 
1945 there was a deficit of 27,000 million francs, exports totalling 
less than a fifth of imports. During the first half of 1946, imports 
rose to more than 106,000 million francs and exports to 34,000 
million francs, the deficit being, therefore, 72,000 million francs, 
exports still amounting to less than a third of imports. Altogether, 
in spite of a remarkable increase in exports, the balance of trade is 
bound to show a large deficit, to which must be added freight costs, 
for the French merchant navy has been very much reduced by 
wartime losses. 

Just as within the country the budgetary deficit is a heavy 
burden on general economic activity, the deficit in the balance of 
trade also constitutes a very grave threat to the ultimate develop- 
ment of economic activity in France. 

It is true that the agreements signed in Washington on 28 May 
1946 by Mr. Léon Blum have cleared up the position of France in 
the matter of war debts, since payment of the balance of the debt 
to the United States, amounting to $1,780,000,000, has been can- 
celled; further, these agreements have enabled France to obtain a 
credit of $300,000,000 for the purchase of American surplus goods 
and the consolidation of an earlier loan of $405,000,000. But by the 
middle of summer 1946, the whole of these credits had been immo- 
bilised, either to cover purchases of surpluses or for the payment 
of earlier orders. As for the loan of $650,000,000, signed on 12 
July 1946 in the same agreements with the United States, only 
$115,000,000 will in fact be available for purchases of new material, 
the remainder covering payment of former orders and transport 
costs. 

Moreover, because of the large deficit in the balance of trade, 
these credits will cover only a small part of foreign exchange needs, 
and the problem of financing imports for 1937 is acute.' It is in- 
tended to use to this end a part of the gold reserve and French 
capital abroad (the latter can be requisitiéned by the Minister of 
Finance); yet even with this wrk or: deficit of some 3,000 

1 Imports scheduled for the second half of 1946 have had to be much reduced. 


They are lower by more than a fifth than the effective imports of the first six 
months. 
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million dollars is anticipated for the period 1946-1950; the re- 
absorption of this sum appears particularly difficult, even taking into 
account the credits which may be agreed to by the new Inter- 
national Bank and the settling of the arrears of France’s commercial 
debt to the United Kingdom.! 

This is another aspect of the real impoverishment of France 
and of the threat which this impoverishment holds over the possi- 

_ bility of developing economic activity in the coming years. 

On 26 December 1945 the Government judged it necessary 
to devaluate the franc by bringing parity with the dollar from 
50 to 119. This measure merely registered the depreciation, asso- 
ciated with the rise in prices, which had already taken place, 
and consequently it tended to facilitate the recovery of exports on 
a “normal” basis (that is, without the help of subsidies in favour of 
exporters). This is an example of interaction between the foreign 
trade situation and prices. 


Prices 


French prices are subject to control measures, according to 
which any rise in prices must previously be authorised by the 
bodies responsible. In spite of this control, prices continue to rise 
steadily — even official prices — most of the requests for price 


increases being considered by the authorities to be justifiable. 
The rise in prices was particularly rapid from the beginning of 1945. 
Thus the general index number for official prices (1938 = 100), which 
was 260 in January 1945, reached 700 in August 1946, representing 
an increase in prices of 170 per cent. This rise in wholesale prices 
reacted, of course, on retail prices and the cost of living, and wages 
have had to follow a more or less parallel curve. 


Nationalisation Measures 


Nationalisation measures take us beyond the field of current 
policy into the field of future economic development. 

One of the first nationalisation measures was the Order of 13 
December 1944 establishing the coalfields of the Nord and Pas de 
Calais Departments. This Order was modified by another Order on 
12 October 1945, the chief purpose of which was to give a State 
guarantee to the loans negotiated by the national coalfields in 
order to carry out their five-year equipment plan. ThisOrder was 
itself to be readjusted by the Act of 17 May 1946 introducing the 
nationalisation of all coal mines. The nationalised mines are admi- 
nistered by national public establishments of an industrial and com- 


_' An agreement dated 17 September 1946 has allowed the consolidation of 
this debt, which amounts to about £100,000,000. Repayment will be effected by 
amortisation between 1950 and 1961; the rate of interest is 0.5 per cent. 
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mercial type. The various coal basins are organised in coalfield 
organisations for the production, working and sale of coal. 

Nationalisation should allow reorganisation of production and 
better financing of the working of the mines; in view of the weak 
financial situation of the mining companies and the need for large 
loans, a State guarantee seems necessary if the mining situation is 
to be improved. 

Another nationalisation measure adopted during 1945 is the 
Order of 26 June, nationalising airways. 

It was chiefly after the Constituent Assembly had begun its 
sessions that important nationalisation measures were decided on. 
The most important is undoubtedly the Act of 2 December 1945, 
nationalising the Bank of France and the great banks.! Under 
Section 6 of this Act the ‘‘Crédit Lyonnais”, the ‘“‘Société Générale’”’, 
the “‘Comptoir National d’Escompte”’ and the “Banque Nationale 
pour le Commerce et I’Industrie’’ were nationalised. These four are 
deposit banks. On the other hand business banks, that is banks 
whose principal business is participation in the holdings and manage- 
ment of undertakings, were not nationalised, although the Act 
provides for control of industrial banks and a central control of 
credit. An Act of 17 May further organised credit in France, notably 
by setting up a control commission with the duty of classifying 
banks and regulating the workings of deposit and industrial banks. 
An Act of the same date nationalised the Bank of Algeria. 

An Act of 25 April 1946 nationalised certain insurance com- 
panies and the insurance industry.*? This Act specifies the various 
companies to which it applies and sets out the working of the na- 
tionalised insurance system. 

Finally, the Act of 8 April 1946 nationalised gas and electricity. 
Under this Act the production, transport, distribution and import 
and export of electricity and gas were nationalised; the administra- 
tion of the nationalised undertakings is entrusted in each sector 
to a national public organisation of commercial and industrial 
character. While these nationalisation measures were being passed, 
the whole of the system of industrial organisation (organising com- 
mittees, industrial agencies, and central offices for the distribution 
of industrial goods) was dissolved, the functions of these organisa- 
tions being taken over by the Government. 


Foop SupPLy AND POPULATION 


Such are the main lines of economic and financial policy in 
France. Before examining social policy, some account of the ques- 
tion of food supplies and the demographic situation is necessary. 


1 See below, p. 206. 
* See below, p. 209. 
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The food situation is particularly difficult. Food shortages re- 
act on the productivity of labour and constitute a threat for the 
future because of their effects on public health and mortality. 
The evolution of the food supply situation for the urban population 
is summarised below.! 


Food Supply 


Rations in 1946 do not yet come up to human requirements. 
For adults, rations at the beginning of 1946 provided only 45 to 55 
per cent. of energy needs. With the help of supplementary sources 
outside the supply system, it is estimated that the urban popu- 
lations’ consumption averaged between 1,800 and 2,400 calories. 
It is not surprising that the number of people suffering from lung 
complaints has considerably increased. 

The situation is aggravated by the lack of animal fats and pro- 
teins. Whereas pre-war consumption averaged 78 grams per 
person per day (including 40 grams of true fats: butter, lard, oil 
and margarine) and the minimum human requirement is 40 grams, 
the 1945 ration — on which the majority of town dwellers have to 
subsist — was on the average about 22 grams, including 15 grams 
of real fats. At the beginning of 1946 the position improved slightly, 
the total rising to 26 or 27 grams, but this improvement was entirely 
due to an increase in imports. Actually an equal distribution would 
make possible a daily ration of 35 grams; the discrepancy between 
this figure and the official ration is due to the black market and to 
the fact that in country districts a good deal of food is consumeP 
before the produce can come onto the general market. 

As for animal proteins, the situation is worse still. The average 
daily ration before the war was 40 grams and the human mini- 
mum requirement is 32; an equal distribution of net production 
would provide 25, but in practice the average ration for adult town 
dwellers was only 4 to 5 grams a day in 1945, 6 to 7 at the be- 
ginning of 1946, and has been 17 since August 1946. Moreover, the 
poorest consumers have sometimes been obliged to sell their meat 
tickets in order to balance their budget. 

Through large-scale imports the bread ration has been main- 
tained at a constant level. By 1947 the situation will have improved, 
but it will still be necessary to import wheat. On the other hand, it 
appears that the beet crop will be sufficient to supply sugar rations 
without the help of imports, though admittedly the sugar ration is 
very small (500 grams a month). 





_ ‘It is extremely difficult to obtain exact data on the food supply of country 
districts, but it appears that at present the situation is very similar to that pre- 
vailing before the war. 
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One of the serious problems of 1946 has been the provision of 
milk. Since the occupation, the reduced number of milch cows has 
been sufficient to provide milk for children and invalids only. The 
recent fall in the number of milch cows makes it doubtful whether 
enough milk can be produced in future even for these. The ration 
can be maintained only by reducing the production of butter and 
cheese, which have been the source of animal proteins and fats for 
adult town dwellers. To aggravate the difficulties, French oil re- 
sources are practically nil, the supply of olive oil from North Africa 
having fallen to a small fraction of the pre-war amount. 

Altogether the food situation for town dwellers is stillextremely 
bad and cannot be quickly improved without the help of large-scale 
imports. This situation obviously has a bearing on the nation’s 
health and the population question. 


Population 


In 1945 the number of deaths rose to 623,000 (for 86 depart- 
ments) a level approximately equal to the pre-war level but lowe: 
than the 1944 maximum. It must not be thought, however, that 
the 1938 situation has been restored; indeed the population of 
France is about 14% million lower and the mortality rate is today 


higher than before the war. Furthermore, the significance of death 
statistics varies widely in different age classes, and at present the 
chief increase is in infantile mortality. The annual mortality rate 
for infants was 25 per cent. higher in 1944 than it was before the 
war. For 1945 the provisional data at present available show a still 
greater increase in infantile mortality of about 70 per cent., repre- 
senting a return to the health situation of 1913. An infantile 
mortality maximum reappeared in the summer; this phenomenon, 
which had not been noted for fifteen years, is connected with the 
bad conditions of milk distribution.' 

As regards the connection between mortality and bad living 
conditions, it is pointed out that among the persons examined by 
the Interdepartmental Fund for Social Insurance in 1945, 4.25 per 
cent. of incipient tuberculosis cases were found in one working 
class arrondissement of Paris, as against .04 per cent. in another 
arrondissement, where living conditions are better. 

There has been ar increase in the birth rate, 620,000 births 
having been registered in 1945. The result of this increase was that 
in 1945 the excess of deaths over births was only 3,000, a figure 
lower than that of the pre-war years. There are indications that the 
rise in the number of births will cortinue in 1946, and will even lead 





1 The incomplete data available show also a large increase in mortality among 
children between 1 and 15 years old. 
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to an excess of births over deaths by as much as 50,000. This 
increase followed a large increase in the number of marriages — 
itself a consequence of the return of prisoners of war and deportees 
— but there is also a considerable increase in the proportion of 
illegitimate births.! 


With health conditions deteriorating and with the increasing 
difficulties experienced by most wage earners owing to the depre- 
ciation of their income, a general reform in the social insurance 
system was essential. This reform, which profoundly modified the 
previous system, was carried out in recent months. 


Socrat Pouicy 


Wage Policy 


Wages, like prices, are subject to regulation. At the time of the 
liberation, wages were at an extremely low level. In spite of the 
first increases authorised immediately afterwards, the nominal 
wage of skilled workers stood in January 1945 at the low index 
number of 231 (1938 =100), so that the real wages of this class of 
workers was only 42 per cent. of pre-war real wages, food prices 
having increased more quickly than prices of industrial goods. The 
need for a revision of wages was therefore clear and this was begun 
in 1945. The readjustment revision of wages was not confined to 
wages proper but extended also to family allowances, civil servants’ 
salaries, etc. 


The Adjustment of Wages. 


Wage adjustment began early in 1945 and was not completed 
until the end of the year. A series of measures not only increased 
wages but also, in agreement with workers’ and employers’ organi- 
sations, introduced a system of grading wages. New wage scales, 
more closely adapted to economic and social needs, were prepared 
for each occupation and for each grade of worker within the occu- 
pation. 


For each class of workers a wage coefficient was fixed, based on 
the wage of the lowest-grade worker, whose wage is represented by 
the coefficient 100. Thus the coefficient 108 was allotted to the 
heavy worker, 128 to the skilled worker, etc. The rates so fixed are 
minimum rates. There is also a maximum, beyond which wages 
paid to any class of workers may not go, but the maximum is not 





1 The 1946 figures for the Seine département show an increase of 45 per cent. 
over the number in 1938. 
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an individual, but an average maximum, that is, the average wage 
of all workers in any grade of an undertaking. As a result of the 
application of all these measures the index number for wages in 
October 1945 rose to 380 for skilled workers and 369 for unskilled 
workers. Thus a substantial readjustment of nominal wages was 
effected during the course of the year. 

Unfortunately price increases rapidly nullified the effects of 
wage increases. And so, although most individual wages kad by 
April 1946 risen to the maximum average and certain under- 
takings had even granted larger increases in spite of the regulations, 
the purchasing power of workers again fell considerably during 
the first months of 1946. In May 1946 the General Confederation 
of Labour asked for a general wage increase of 25 per cent. 

After numerous negotiations and the meeting of an economic 
conference in which workers’ and employers’ organisations took 
part, the Government decided on 29 July 1946 on new wage in- 
creases of from 15 to 35 per cent.! The wage of unskilled workers 
was raised from 20 francs to 27 francs. The general readjustments 
made as a result of the decision of 29 July do not alter the system 
of wage classification or the principle of a maximum average wage. 


Overtime and Sunday Work. 


Among other measures adopted since the beginning of 1946 to 
regulate wages, the Order of the Minister of Labour of 3 January 
1946 is particularly important. This Order authorised an increase 
of 15 per cent. in wage rates for night work and an increase of 50 
per cent. for hours worked on Sundays. Another important measure 
is the Act of 25 February 1946, which re-establised overtime pay 
by fixing an increase of at least 25 per cent. of the hourly rate for 
the first eight hours of overtime beyond the fortieth hour in the 
week and of 50 per cent. after the forty-eighth hour, a decision 
which confirms the maintenance of the legal maximum of a forty- 
hour week previously established by the Act of 21 June 1936. 

Finally as regards women’s wages, an Order of the Minister of 
Labour of 30 July 1946 decided that women’s wages were no longer 
to be 10 per cent. less than men’s for the same kind of work, but 
were to be put on a level with men’s wages, on the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Altogether these different measures raised the general index for 
wages during the summer of 1946 to about 480, leaving a gap of at 
least 80 points as compared with the official retail price index.’ 





1 Order of the Minister of Labour, 29 July 1946. 
? During August this gap increased further, as retail prices rose again. This 
rise, of about 25 per cent., was independent of the wage increases. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY IN FRANCE 


Family Benefits. 


The readjustment of workers’ incomes affected not only wages 
proper, but also family allowances, which play an important part 
in French social legislation. The rate of family allowances had 
frequently been increased either directly or indirectly through 
increases in the average.departmental wage on which until recently 
the amount of family allowances was calculated. 

The most important measures are the Order of 28 September 
1945 which raised family allowances, and especially the Act of 6 
August 1946 introducing further adjustments. To give an idea of 
the consequences of the Act of 6 August, it may be pointed out that 
a Parisian family with two children formerly drawing allowances 
amounting to 1,165 francs a month (family allowance and ‘“‘single 
wage” allowance) is entitled under this act to allowances totalling 
3,390 francs, an increase of more than 100 per cent. The Act also 
establishes a new benefit, pre-natal allowances, payable from the 
time of conception; these allowances amount to 1,130 francs a 
month in Paris for the first or second child, and 2,825 for a third 
child and over, plus 2,825 francs “‘single wage” allowance if appli- 
cable.! 


Civil Servants’ Salaries. 


The Act of 3 August 1946 extends to active or retired civil 
servants the benefits of increased pay granted to workers in private 
undertakings. The salaries of civil servants and pensioners is in- 
creased by 25 per cent., the percentage being based on salary 
proper and bonuses. 


Tax Adjustments. 


Finally, in order that agreed wage and salary increases should 
not be nullified by taxation, it was decided to raise from 40,000 to 
50,000 francs the amount of income exempt from taxation, to make 
a basic abatement, and to tax only half the total income in the case 
of annual incomes between 60,000 and 80,000 francs. These tax 
adjustments are far from counterbalancing the increase in the 
burden of taxes payable by wage earners resulting from the large 
increase in nominal wages since the beginning of the war, without 
any corresponding adjustment of tax rates and ceilings. 

Altogether the wage policy pursued since the liberation shows 
a considerable improvement in nominal incomes, an improvement 





1 The Act of 22 Aug. 1946 amended previous legislation by increasing certain 
advantages granted to beneficiaries. All these advantages are in future to be 
known as family benefits. 
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partly nullified by the parallel rise in prices. Another aspect of 
social policy is the development of institutions allowing workers or 
their organisations to take a more active share in social and econo- 
mic activity. 


Labour-Management Collaboration 


At the beginning of 1945 works committees were established 
by order in all large undertakings.! Later legislation extended the 
works committee system and also consolidated the system of staff 
delegates and established a new organisation, the National Labour 
Council. 


Works Committees.” 


Works Committees were set up by an-Order of 22 February 
1945. For the whole of France 4,039 committees had been consti- 
tuted at the beginning of May 1946 out of the 5,067 provided for 
by the Order. In the Paris region there are 1,400 committees func- 
tioning out of the scheduled 1,795. The work of the committees 
covers conditions of work, including the drafting of internal regula- 
tions in industrial and commercial undertakings and supervision 
of the dismissal of workers. Moreover in the social field proper the 
committees have been associated more and more in the administra- 
tion of welfare work.‘ Some of the committees have taken in hand 
the administration of vocational training and apprenticeship 
schemes. 

The Order of 22 February strictly limited the powers of the 
committees in economic matters and made the establishment of 
these committees compulsory only in the larger undertakings. An 
Act of 16 May 1946 widened considerably the conditions in which 
committees can be established, and extended the powers of the 
committees in social and economic matters. Under the last heading 
it should be noted that the committees are empowered to give their 
opinion on price increases, and the management of the undertaking 
is obliged to consult the committee on all questions concerning 
organisation, administration and the general running of the under- 
taking. In the case of a limited company, two members of the com- 
mittee are to be present in a consultative capacity at all meetings 
of the board of directors. Finally the act of 16 May gives the com- 
mittees powers in wage questions and provides that the manage- 





1 Order of 22 Feb. 1945. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 93. 

* Cf. Revue francaise du travail, May 1946, for an account of the working of 
the committees during the first year. 

‘The powers of the works committees in social matters were defined by an 
Order of 2 Nov. 1945, 
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ment of an undertaking shall base decisions on the proposals made 
by the committee. 


Staff Delegates. 


Whereas the works committee functions inside the undertaking, 
the staff delegates function at the workshop level. Before the 
war two Orders had given legal sanction to the status of staff 
delegates, but these rather restrictive regulations later appeared 
unsatisfactory and an Act of 16 April 1946 widened this institution. 
It is now compulsory to have staff delegates in all industrial and 
commercial undertakings normally employing more than ten wage 
earners (the former figure was 100). This applies equally to Govern- 
ment offices, the liberal professions, societies and trade unions 
and associations. The system of election is based on lists drawn 
up by the most representative trade unions; the method of appoint- 
ment is the same as that adopted for members of the works com- 
mittees. 

The system of staff delegates and works committees shows the 
widening of trade union activity in the form of a broader share by 
the trade unions or their representatives in the discussion of prob- 
lems arising at the workshop level or at the undertaking level. 
The National Labour Council is another form of this participation 
at a higher level. 


The National Labour Council and the National Economic Council.* 


The National Labour Council was set up by an Act of 22 May 
1946. This Council includes representatives in equal numbers of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, representatives of agri- 
culture, independent workers and co-operative groups, and techni- 
cians or experts nominated by the Minister of Labour. The organi- 
sation of the Council comprises a plenary assembly, a permanent 
commission and technical sections, including sections for wages 
and conditions of work, manpower, industrial relations and social 
welfare; there is an agricultural section for social questions peculiar 
to the agricultural occupations. 

The National Labour Council studies problems of labour and 
social policy, except questions of social security (which are reserved 
for the Superior Council of Social Security), gives opinions and 
makes practical recommendations. In certain cases it has to be 
consulted and it is empowered to take action on all questions 
within its competence. 

Thus the National Labour Council takes the place of the Su- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 95. 
 Ibid., p. 75. 
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perior Council of Labour and the National Labour Supply Council, 
which existed before the war, but were suspended in 1939. How- 
ever, the National Council of Labour has wider functions than the 
previous councils and thus represents a further step in the integra- 
tion of the trade union movement with official organisations. 

An Act of 2 October 1946 set up the National Economic Council, 
a consultative organisation to advise on legislation, in which 
workers’ organisations have 45 representatives. 


Employment Problems 


From the social point of view, the conditions of the labour 
market have rarely been as favourable as they are at present, in 
the sense that there is now full employment in France. From 
the economic point of view this has its drawbacks, as this full em- 
ployment is accompanied by a relatively low level of production. 
In other words, although production will have to increase consi- 
derably, it will have only very weak manpower reserves to draw 


upon. 


Unemployment. 

The total number of unemployed, which was 19,000 in Novem- 
ber 1944, reached a maximum of 30,000 in January 1945. There 
were 13,500 unemployed in December 1945, and on 1 July 1946 the 
number had dropped to 11,500, of whom 6,000 were over 60 or 
unfit for work. 

These figures, which unquestionably mean full employment, 
are the more remarkable in that during this period nearly 1,700,000 
adults (prisoners of war and deported persons) were repatriated and 
reintegrated into economic life', as’well as a large number of soldiers 
and demobilised men. Moreover, French economy ‘‘absorbed” 
during the same period more than 510,000 German prisoners of 
war. This illustrates the great shortage of manpower in the country 


today. 


Employment. 

This shortage is confirmed by the employment situation. The 
index number for employment (1936=100) in April 1946 for all 
conversion industries was 101.1. Employment at the beginning of 
946 was thus at practically the same level as in 1936, and slightly 
below the level of 1939, a remarkable figure considering that the 
population decreased during this period by some 1,400,000 owing 


1 The Orders of 1 and 11 May and 18 and 24 Oct. 1945 settled from the legal 

-—_ of view the questions raised by the reinstatement, re-employment and re- 

abilitation of demobilised men, prisoners of war, deported persons and other 
persons placed on the same footing. 
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to war casualties and exceptional mortality. If instead of con- 
sidering employment alone, the volume of activity is considered 
(obtained by multiplying the employment index by the index for 
hours of work), the 1939 level had been reached in April 1946. 

In other words, it appears that future production runs the risk 
of being handicapped by insufficient manpower. This is another 
bottleneck in the ecomomic system. 

To remedy this situation, efforts have been made to direct the 
available labour supply towards the employment considered most 
useful for the needs of the national economy, and further measures 
have been or will be applied to increase the quantity or quality of 
available manpower. 


The Direction of Labour. 


An Order of 24 May 1945 organised the control of employment. 
This Order, which modified the previous system of employment 
exchanges, provided for the centralisation of labour supply and 
demand in a manpower service. The Order also provided for the 
intervention of this organisation on the engagement of workers 
and the termination of contracts of employment. However, en- 
gagement through this official channe] is not compulsory, and the 
employer is not obliged to engage the worker suggested, nor is the 
worker obliged to accept the work offered. In fact, the Order 
aims above all at organising a greater centralisation of the supply 
and demand of labour, and at making possible in this way a more 
thorough knowledge of the state of the labour market and its re- 
quirements. 

It was likewise with the purpose of directing the manpower 
released by the reduction in strength of Government services that 
an Act of 15 February 1946 set up a centre for the redistribution 
and re-employment of Government officials who had been deprived 
of their employment by reason of the discontinuance of services or 
reduction of staff. 


Measures to Increase the Labour Force. 


It is chiefly by drawing on foreign labour supplies that one can 
hope to overcome present difficulties. For this reason measures 
have been taken to improve the situation of foreigners in France 
and to facilitate immigration, notably by the Order of 25 August 
1945 concerning foreigners’ identity cards, the Order of 2 November 
1945 concerning the residence of foreigners in France, and more 
particularly the Order of 2 November 1945 setting up a National 
Immigration Office. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 688. 
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The National Immigration Office, working under the Minister 
of Labour, was made responsible for the recruitment of foreign 
immigrants and workers from overseas territories of all occupa- 
tional categories and grades of skill. An Order of 26 March 1946 
regulates in detail the organisation of the Office. 

As it appeared desirable that immigration policy should be 
accompanied by an adequate naturalisation policy, bearing in 
mind general population questions and the problem of protecting 
public health, an attempt was made to relate these two questions 
in the Order of 19 October 1945. 

However, in the present situation of Europe the possibility of 
increasing the quantity of available manpower by means of the 
immigration of foreign workers into France appears slight. Alter- 
native solutions are a wider integration 6f women into economic 
and professional activity! and a liberation of manpower in the 
country districts by the adequate mechanisation of agricultural 
work. But in both cases serious questions arise concerning training 
and qualifications. These questions are equally applicable to 
some workers at present incorporated into economic life whose 
standards of skill are far from reaching present-day needs. A solu- 
tion to these problems has been attempted through vocational 
training. 


Vocational Training. 


First of all an Order of 27 October 1945 widened the financial 
basis of apprenticeship and vocational training, and various later 
orders detailed methods of recruitment of directors and lecturers for 
training courses. But it is particularly in the field of Government 
vocational training that progress has been made. The number of 
Government training centres rose from 43 in November 1945 to 
127 in August 1946. 

From the point of view of method, more and more use has been 
made of rapid vocational training courses which are intended to 
give a trade in six months to workers passing through a centre. 

An important characteristic of the rapid training courses is 
that workers during their training at the centre are paid a wage 
equal to at least 125 per cent. of the wages of the workers of the 
occupation they intend to enter. This measure was taken in order 
to encourage the maximum number of workers to qualify and also 
because workers undergoing vocational training are usually adults 
who have to provide for a family. 

Since August 1946 further efforts have been made to extend 


1 Contrary to general opinion, women’s work has not increased ve much 
since before the war. The proportion of women working in all occupational groups 
in industry is actually 32 per cent. in 1946 as compared with 30.2 per cent. in 1936. 
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vocational training. Indeed, it is anticipated that between now 
and 1950 it will be necessary to get a million workers qualified, 
250,000 in metallurgy, 125,000 in building construction, 300,000 in 
textile work and 170,000 in other industries. The carrying out of 
this programme necessitates the creation of 750 new centres for 
which land, premises, tools, and the training of 7,500 instructors 
will have to be provided.! 

If the problem of manpower in general is one of the bottlenecks 
in the development of economic activity, the problem of manpower 
in the mines is equally crucial, as a shortage of coal would endanger 
the whole economic equilibrium. Through the miners’ charter an 
attempt has been made to check the trend of labour away from the 
mines. 


The Miners’ Charter.? 


An Act of 7 February 1946 established the new miners’ charter, 
which applies to all mine workers. The charter sets up local, re- 
gional and national committees for matters of discipline and con- 
ciliation, fixes the occupational grading coefficient and wage 
increases for seniority, defines the classes of employment included 
within the various grades, and settles questions concerning the 
exercise of trade union rights, the engagement and dismissal of 


workers, paid holidays, allowances in kind, and vocational training; 
it also defines the conditions of exemption from military service of 
young miners pending the reorganisation of the Army. An Act of 
6 March 1946 improves miners’ pensions by increasing the scale of 
all benefits by 50 per cent. Further, miners may in future draw 
their normal benefits at the age of 50 instead of 55 if they complete 
a total of 30 years’ service, including 20 years of underground work. 


Social Security 


An Order of 4 October 1945 laid the foundations of the social 
security plan.* The aim of this plan is to standardise, simplify and 
generalise security. Standardisation is realised by setting up a 
primary social security fund in each area (the, limits of the areas 
vary according to circumstances); family allowance funds will be 
administered separately, at least for a few years, but will be in- 
corporated into the social security funds later. There are also 
regional funds and a national fund to effect equalisation between 
the individual funds and to manage the funds at the national 


_ Cf. “Les Assises Nationales de la Formation Professionnelle Accélérée”’, 
in Revue francaise du travail, Aug.-Sept. 1946. 

* At the present time the number of miners is increased by the incorporation 
of nearly 55,000 German prisoners of war (1 July 1946). The total number of 
miners working below ground in the whole of France is 215,000. 
oe. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 106- 
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level. The interested parties are represented in all these organisa- 
tions. With the exception of the national fund, which is a public 
body, all are private organisations subject to the rules of mutual 
benefit societies. It is only in exceptional cases that special systems 
are maintained, such as the Miners’ Pension Fund. 

Social security has been generalised in that it now applies to all 
who live by their work, whatever the amount of their remuneration, 
whereas formerly a ceiling was fixed, which just before the applica- 
tion of the Act (1 July 1946) was 120,000 francs a year. The Order 
of 4 October 1945 has been followed up by public administrative 
regulations dated 1 February 1946. 

An extremely important step was taken in the Act of 22 May 
1946, by virtue of which all persons of French nationality will 
benefit by social security legislation; social security now applies 
not only to wage earners, but also to independent workers and 
managers of undertakings. However, the general application of the 
social security Act is retarded by Section 35 of the Act of 22 May, 
which provides that this extension cannot take place until the 
index for industrial production reaches a certain level (110 per cent. 
of the 1938 level for the application of old-age insurance and 125 
per cent. for the application of insurance against other risks). 


In practice, the application of the social security plan has en- 
tailed the modification of previous legislation on various subjects, 
including social insurance, family allowances and industrial acci- 
dents. 


The Reform of Social Insurance. 


An Order of 19 October 1945 reformed the previous social in- 
surance system; the Order guarantees coverage of workers’medical 
expenses up to 80 per cent., bases the calculation of the daily sick- 
ness benefit on half the real wage, and sets up a scheme of insurance 
for prolonged sickness by modifying the invalidity scheme; under 
the latter, a pension is now payable varying from 30 to 50 per cent. 
of the wage. Finally the Order instituted an old-age pension scheme 
by which the insured draw at the age of 65 a pension equal to 40 
per cent. of the average wage for the last 10 years; the amount of 
pension is liable to revision to take into account changes in the cost 
of living. The Act of 3 January 1946 organises the old-age allow- 
ances for wage earners on a new basis. 


Family Allowances. 


The family allowances scheme formerly varied widely in different 
occupations, with the result that the rate of contribution payable 
by employers to the allowances fund varied according to district 
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and occupation from 4 to 28 per cent. of the wages. Standardisation 
was effected in the social security plan by consolidating the organi- 
sation of funds and benefits. 


Industrial Accidents. 


Legislation on compensation for industrial accidents has been 
to a large extent modified in view of the application of the social 
security plan. The aim has been to adapt industrial accident 
legislation to social insurance legislation and to extend the benefits 
of the Act to agricultural occupations.' All these measures involve 
a much wider covering of risks and more substantial compensation. 

On 5 September 1946, legislation bearing on the whole of this 
question was passed by the National Constituent Assembly; other 
legislation adopted at the same time settled all outstanding points 
of social security. 


The Financing of Social Security. 


It is characteristic of the French social security plan that it is 
entirely financed by the parties themselves, the money necessary 
for working it being supplied by the contributions of wage earners 
and employers. 

To summarise, in the period that has elapsed since the libera- 
tion, there has been a definite economic recovery in the industrial 
field and in agriculture and transport. Parallel with these economic 
developments various legislative measures have been taken, some 
of which mark a new stage in the economic and social life of France. 
The most important measures are unquestionably those relating to 
social security and nationalisation. 

In spite of great difficulties, economic balance has essentially 
been maintained, and the difficulties in balancing the budget 
caused by the impoverishment of the country have not led to in- 
flation on a large scale. However, the future is far from clear and 
in particular the existence of a whole series of bottlenecks to econo- 
mic expansion — lack of foreign credits, insufficient means of trans- 
port, shortage of coal, and the absence of any labour reserve — is a 
constant threat to economic equilibrium. It is clear that if one of 
these bottlenecks stopped the economic expansion which has been 
a feature of the last eighteen months, the relative stability of prices 
might be prejudiced, with consequent danger to the whole economic 
structure; to prevent this must be the aim of future economic and 
social policy. 








1 The principal texts in this field are the Orders of 30 May, 12 Aug., 2, 19 and 
24 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1945. 





Training Within Industry in the 
United States 


by 


C. R. DooLey 
Director, Training Within Industry Foundation, New Jersey 


The practice of training workers systematically while they are at 
work in the factory was developed and expanded considerably during 
the war, and the possibility of further developing such training ts arou- 
sing a great deal of interest. A description of the programme and ad- 
ministrative operation of the United States Training Within Industry 
scheme was included in the report on vocational training’ prepared 
for the Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation at Mexico City in April 1946. The Conference 
adopted a resolution expressing the desirability of promoting the 
organisation of training-within-industry programmes, ‘‘with the co- 
operation and participation of the workers’ representatives in the 
undertaking or of the trade unions concerned’, and requested the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office to consider the 
possibility of placing the question of ‘‘training within industry” on 
the agenda of an early session of the International Labour Conference. 
The author of the following article was Director of the United States 
Training Within Industry Service during the war, and was vice- 
chairman of the committee to which the Mexico Conference referred 
questions on vocational training. 


WE learned a great deal in wartime which we can and must carry 
over to peacetime in that field of industrial activity, which, 

for lack of a better name, is called “training”. This discussion of 
“training” is based on a concept of training as ‘“‘a way used by the 
plant management to solve a specific production problem which 
1 Third Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 


ys rae Mexico City, Apr. 1946, Report III: Vocational Training, 1.L.O. 
(Montreal, 1946). 
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involves people’. Such a definition should clearly distinguish 
‘training’ from “education”, since ‘“education’’ means to most 
people anything and everything from developing a background of 
information to acquiring a specific trade skill which helps an in- 
dividual to meet the requirements of society. Education has to do 
with knowledge and understanding, whereas training as discussed 
here is directed action in the use of knowledge. Industry has the 
opportunity now to build a bridge from knowledge to action, to 
put knowledge to use in the shortest possible time. 


THE NECESSITY FOR TRAINING 


Training is not a departmental activity. It is not an employee 
benefit, nor is it something to be left to the ambition of individual 
employees. Rather it is a management tool whereby specific people 
are given help in acquiring definite skill in overcoming underlying 
causes of problems that currently exist or that are anticipated by 
management. Training is not something that is done once to new 
employees — it is used continuously in every well-run establish- 
ment. Every time you get someone to do work the way you want 
it done, you are training. Every time you give directions or discuss 
a procedure, you are training. Therefore, training is not something 
which, though desperately needed when industry was expanding 
to meet war orders, can be forgotten now that plants are shrinking 
in size and going back to civilian work and the latest labour re- 
cruits are being replaced by employees home from the wars. In 
many cases, especially where a change-over in products or in pro- 
cesses is involved, it will be just as essential to successful operation 
as it was with new employees in wartime. 

During wartime, plants needed to use training in order to 
supply the needs of the armed forces. Now, plants must use train- 
ing if they are going to survive in competitive situations and if 
they are going to keep on providing jobs and wages for workers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SPECIFIC TRAINING PLAN 


The Responsibility for Training 


Responsibility for training cannot be shunted off on a training 
man with a direction to go ahead or do what he pleases as long as 
he does not bother line supervision. Training, to be effective, must 
be accepted by the management as an integral part of production 
procedure, and the line supervision in the plant must be responsible 
for training the men they supervise. The line organisation itself 
must name its problems, must dig into the reasons why they exist, 
must help to work out what would bring about an improvement 
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and specify the needed knowledge or skill, must actively take part 
in the operation of the training, and must evaluate the results. 

However, in any plant (size will determine whether this is a 
part-time job or a job requiring one or several persons), there should 
be staff assignment of responsibility for analysing production 
problems, and supplying technical help in methods of instruction. 
This is the training man’s function. 


Discovering the Kind of Training Necessary 


The training director must know which people require training, 
and of what kind. He must find out what serious problems face 
management, supervisors and workers, and what failures occur in 
specific departments. Many problems are uncovered by reviewing 
records — performance, cost, turnover, rejects, accidents. Some 
coming problems can be foreseen by considering the effect of future 
changes in product, in organisation, or in policies. Serious prob- 
lems exist in any plant — variation comes in the number and 
degree. Some plants are perpetuelly trying to get up to a standard, 
to stop losing money; others are trying to improve their own 
standards and to imcrease their profits. In any of these circum- 
stances, production, office or sales problems exist — perhaps all 
three. Production problems are not discovered by someone who 
sits at a desk. The person responsible for training has to get out 
in the plant and work with operating supervisors to find the prob- 
lems which are solvable through training. 

When the underlying causes cf a problem have been discovered, 
the contributing factors towards failure can be ascertained, and 
appropriate training given where it is necessary. A realistic plan 
of training can thus be drawn up. 

This kind of analysis was applied in one plant which was look- 
ing for a way to improve its record of only 80 per cent. productive 
use of total capacity. In the plant in question, there were 1,000 
jobs, of which 950 were filled, but there were never more than 900 
men at work on any day. It was found that there was 15 per cent. 
absenteeism among the men of less than three months’ service, 
and a 30 per cent. turnover in the third shift among men who had 
less than six months’ service. It was further found that ten months 
were needed on the average at the plant to earn the guaranteed 
piece rate. The remedy for the last item lay obviously in training 
the supervisors to instruct, and the workers to do their jobs; other 
kinds of training however were necessary to remedy the evident dis- 
satisfaction shown in the large turnover and absenteeism. The 
following is a selection from the plant’s findings: 
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PRODUCTION PROBLEM: PRODUCTION 80 PER CENT. OF STANDARD 





Reasons for leaving In what ? 
for whom ? 





Poor transportation, third shift Supervisors “a of driving 
clubs 

Didn’t think post-war prospects good | Supervisors | How to “sell the fu- 
ture”’ 

Workers Conversion, expansion 
plans 

Thought work dangerous Supervisors | Safe practices 
Workers Safe practices 

Didn't like pay Workers How pay is calculated 





Reasons for absenteeism 





Looking for other jobs Workers Importance of jobs and 
prospects 
Didn’t think work important Workers Importance of jobs and 
prospects 

















From just this section of this plant’s analysis of its problems it 
is readily seen that several very definite kinds of training are 
actually needed. 


Planning the Programme 


Analysis of a production problem points to the areas where 
training is needed, and roughly names the training, but the de- 
tailed work of planning the training remains to be done. Only one 
kind of training, for just one specific group of supervisors or workers, 
can be planned at a time. 

“Content’’, or what the group (or an individual) is to learn or 
become able to do, is listed first. The person who is planning the 
training may well need help in planning content, particularly if 
the field is specialised or technical. For each item of content, the 
method of instruction must be considered. If a man is to learn 
te do something with his hands, there is no substitute for practice, 
but much time can be saved by following a planned schedule and 
by having the skilled man who is doing the instructing also skilled 
in the technique of instruction. If the objective is to get a group 
of supervisors to understand and accept a new policy, it is wise 
to consider giving a real explanation and having full and free dis- 
cussion, so that questions can be raised and answered technicallv 
and the answers accepted officially. 

The person who will do the training is very important. A 
selection must be made, considering both knowledge of the content 
and ability to impart that knowledge to others. He may need help 
in both. The time — both how long the training takes and when 
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it will be sched’-led — has to be considered in relation to the im- 
portance of the problem and the present production schedule of 
the plant. 

When training is planned, the place for the training has to be 
considered. The people and the machines will have to be brought 
together. If supervisors are going to be giver explanations of an 
organisation, change, a quiet room with a corference table and a 
blackboard are needed. Circular announcements, which may give 
the facts without ensuring understanding, are unsatisfactory. 

In planning the training which the plant needs, it is only good 
business to consider any available public facilities. If new people 
are to be hired, the possibilities of pre-employment training in 
schools should be considered. Likewise people now on the payroll 
might be much more useful if they were given assistance through 
supplementary training either inside or outside the plant. 


Training Action 


After someone has analyscd a problem, and made plans to meet 
it through training, there still has to be action taken to overcome 
the conditions which cause management to say a problem exists. 
The plan must be accepted and sponsored by management, and 
acted on by the workers. 

One of the difficulties with the training function in most com- 
panies is that training men and management alike take a super- 
ficial view. Influencing the way men conduct their daily jobs is, 
in actual fact, one of the most difficult undertakings in the whole 
field of industrial management. Any training man who wants to 
measure up to the size of the job that he holds should start by 
recognising with great confidence yet with proper humility that 
the job is big and is difficult, and that he can only hope to get it 
done through the line organisation. An “expert on training’’ can- 
not do it all himself. He can only win acceptance as a helper. 
In short a training director has two big jobs aside from giving 
technical direction to training, namely, (1) to keep himself from 
doing all the training, and (2) to get the line organisation to do it 
or to use it. 


Checking the Results of Training 


A company may take various means to see that the supervisors 
ard the workers whc have been instructed — either in groups _ssions 
or through personal instruction — use what they have learned. 
Naturally the only persors who can insist on use and build real 
values are those in the line organisation. However, a staff person 
usually has an important place in helping the plant to get results. 
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Such a staff person gets his management to remind the line organisa- 
tion from time to time that continuing results are expected. He 
also provides technical assistance to the line organisation on exactly 
how to use the knowledge acquired through training. Analysis of 
a production problem in many instances has given a factual basis 
against which the training can be measured. 

Often people are thought to be trained when they have been 
given certain information. The use of knowledge constitutes train- 
ing. There must be evidence that the employee really possesses the 
knowledge and has skill in its use. 


The Plant's Overall Training Programme 


When this problem-solving technique is used, various training 
needs emerge, several perhaps coming from every problem. Within 
the limits of facilities and time available, several kinds of training 
(especially if they meet recurring needs of different groups) can 
be operated at the same time. In this way the quality of workers 
and supervisors can be improved in the specific fields where the 
plant needs better performance, apprentices can be prepared, staff 
men can be trained to give better service, and leaders can be 
developed. 


The analytical approach, amounts to this: “Do no training 


unless you have to, and then do only what must be done to aid 
production”. It will cut the waste of interesting but aimless and 
time-consuming programmes and stimulate real training — the 
kind that helps the plant to get out greater quantities of higher 
quality products at lower cost, and in a way that both supervisors 
and workers like. Obviously this does not rule out some long-range 
plans that build better morale and understanding. 


THe T.W.I. APPROACH IN THE UNITED States! 


Training Within Industry was an emergency service to the 
nation’s war contractors and essential production. Its staff was 
drawn from industry to give assistance to industry, and its official 
war history covers the time from the Fall of France to the end of 
World War II — from the summer of 1940 to the autumn of 1945. 
T.W.I.’s objectives were to help contractors to get out better war 
production faster, so that the war might be shortened, and to help 
industry to lower the cost of war materials. 

There is nothing new about T.W.I. programmes — they are 
built on accepted principles. The only new thing is that something 
was done about getting them used. T.W.I. soon learned that the 


1 This part of the article is drawn from The Training Within Industry ro 
1940-1945 (Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1945). 
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establishment of principles alone has practically no value in in- 
creasing production. To know what to do is not enough. It is only 
when people are drilled in how to doit that action results. Industry’s 
own men collected, standardised, streamlined and developed tech- 
niques for industry itself to use, on a volunteer basis. The four 
programmes, job instruction, job methods, job relations and 
programme development, are methods of group instruction 
whereby plant people learn through practice on their own current 
problems to use these specific four-step methods, so simple that each 
is printed on a pocket card. These methods resulted in 1,750,650 
certifications of supervisors in 16,511 plants and unions during the 


war. 
How T.W.I. Has Worked 


Training Within Industry has done three things: given advice 
and information, trained industrial people to handle their own 
problems, and solved problems for plants. 

T.W.1I.’s first year was largely spent on the “‘advice and informa- 
tion” level. It was hoped that an ‘‘eye opening’ job would be 
enough. During that first year, T.W.I. people went into plants, 
made surveys to spot training needs, and mapped training pro- 
grammes. But the bulk of T.W.I.’s work was in its assigned field 
of service — “training industrial people to handle their own pro- 
duction problems through training’. People have to learn to do 
jobs. They can learn by being trained or they can learn through 
mistakes. One can repair machines, repeat work, pay the accident 
costs, or one can train people to do work correctly. In wartime, 
wasteful practice was against national interest. In peacetime, 
competition takes care of poor business management. 

T.W.I. trained management in what training is, and what it 
can do for the plant; it trained line executives and supervisors in 
the use of three supervisory problem-solving methods; and it trained 
staff men with functional responsibility for planning training in the 
use of a method for solving production problems through training. 


The ‘‘Lens Grinder” Study. 


During the very first week of T.W.1.’s existence the first assign- 
ment was received. All through the summer of 1940 there had been 
much discussion of shortages in particular lines of skilled work. 
One of the most serious shortages was in lens grinders and polishers 
for Government arsenals and navy yards. This problem was pre- 
sented to the T.W.I. directors and on 28 August 1940 they called 
a conference on lens grinding and precision instruments. 

The original problem in the lens-grinding field was to assist 
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Government arsenals and navy yards to get 350 properly qualified 
lens grinders. It was considered that a qualified learner did well 
to master the art in five years. Upon studying the problem, it was 
found that twenty jobs are really included in lens grinding. It had 
been assumed that a leas grinder must be able to perform all twenty 
jobs. In the emergency, the specific solution recommended was to 
upgrade workers then employed on precision optical work to the 
most highly skilled jobs, and to break in new people on just one of 
the simplest jobs. This required production specifications and in- 
tensive training. 

One kind of work was found to include fourteen operations. 
Each of these fourteen operations was isolated by an experienced 
worker and made full-time work since the volume of production 
warranted it. Much of this supposedly difficult work was relatively 
simple and easy. A few critical points determined whether the 
whole operation was successful. Furthermore, it was possible to 
isolate these critical points, which were the keys to good work and 
good lenses, and were soon referred to as ‘“‘key points’. Thus was 
born a phrase and a conception that some months later was to form 
the cornerstone of a nation-wide production training effort. 


The Instruction Process. 


Careful thought was also given to the process of instruction 
itself by which a lens-grinding operation, with its key points, could 
be taught to a learner. Based on the instruction steps developed 
by C. R. Allen in World War I, the following method was recom- 
mended by T.W.I.: (1) show him how to do it; (2) explain key 
points; (3) let him watch you do it again; (4) let him do the simple 
parts of the job; (5) help him do the whole job; (6) let him do the 
whole job — but watch him; (7) put him on his own. 

In November 1940 these steps', along with the key points 
idea, were incorporated in a bulletin, Helping the Experienced 
Worker to Break in a Manon a New Job. T.W.1. thought that, by 
this demonstration, and by using the specific steps outlined in its 
instruction bulletin, a plant could break down its own skilled jobs. 
This stress on the value of key points and of taking small instruc- 
tion steps one ata time, plus the outlining of a good method of 
instruction, were expected to equip plants to go ahead on their 
own. 

It was soon learned that the statement of principles and the 
outlining of steps were not enough. Plants needed a complete 
programme defining exactly what to do, when, and how. The 





1 Later reduced to four steps as explained further on in this article. 
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T.W.I. supervisory programmes were therefore developed for 
groups of ten supervisors, who attended and participated in five 
two-hour sessions conducted by a specially prepared man called a 
trainer. 



























The Supervisory Programmes. —_— 
In any of the T.W.I. supervisory programmes the first session Pan 
is very important. If the content of the ten-hour programme is list j 
analysed, the first session in job instruction or job methods or = 
job relations would be called a demonstration of need, good and Poca 
bad procedure, or simply “‘selling’’. The other four sessions are the 
the real training sessions, where the supervisors learn by doing. SUPE 
This first session in any one of the programmes is designed to get Have 
Agger . ? " “ ~ Propet 
conviction that (1) the supervisors’ own habits are just about like just 
everybody else’s, (2) they are not particularly effective, and (3) keep 
there is a method which will get better results. oe 
In order to get conviction on these three points, a standard 
device is used. The trainer illustrates what a supervisor does. TRA 
This demonstration has to be something which makes supervisor v 






after supervisor say or think, ‘‘I’ve done the same thing myself’. 
But the demonstration has to end in poor results, so obvious that 
supervisor after supervisor will say, ‘“That’s not very smart”. The 
stage is then ready for the trainer to demonstrate a method that 
will get improved results. The trainer has thus spent the first 
session getting the supervisors interested in learning the method 
before he tries actually to teach that method. Each supervisor 
then demonstrates his understanding of the particular method by 
































presenting his use of it as a demonstration before the other nine ne 
members. PRODI 
Reproduced below are the texts of the four pocket-cards giving the bes 
; chines 

the T.W.I. programmes. The aim of the first programme, Job STE 
: avi oie" ; PI 
Instruction, is instruction in how to teach a man a job; Job Methods 1. Lis 
gives training in the systematic examination of the existing method 7. 
of doing a job, and finding improvements in it; Job Relations pro- : Se 

vides training for supervisors in handling men; Program Develop- 

ment is a five-day course devised for plant representatives who . 
' on sae, ‘ ie STEP I 
have the functional responsibilities of planning the training to 1. Us 
meet their own organisation’s production problems. , 
\ 
The ‘‘ Five Needs” Concept. 
T.W.I. drew up a statement about supervisory needs that \ 
proved very useful in outlining what T.W.I. was prepared to do, I 
and making clear the fields in which the plant would have to 2. Als 
develop its own programmes. It proved effective in discussing the : 
| V 
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JOB INSTRUCTION CARD 





'HOW TO GET READY 
TO INSTRUCT 


Have a Time Table — 
how much skill you expect him 
to have, by what date. 


Break Down the Job — 
list important steps. 
pick out the key points. 
always a key point.) 

Have Everything Ready — 
the right equipment, materials, and 
supplies. 


Have the Workplace 

Properly Arranged — 
just as the worker will be expected to 
keep it. 





(Safety is 





Job Instruction Training 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 
Bureau of Training 
War Manpower Commission 


KEEP THIS CARD HANDY 














HOW TO INSTRUCT 


Step 1 — Prepare the Worker 
Put him at ease. 
State the job and find out what he 
already knows about it. 
Get him interested in learning job. 
Place in correct position. 
Step 2 — Present the Operation 
Tell, show, and illustrate one IM- 
PORTANT STEP at a time. 
Stress each KEY POINT. 
Instruct clearly, completely, and pa- 
tiently, but no more than he can master. 
Step 3 — Try Out Performance 
Have him do the job—correct errors. 
Have him explain each KEY POINT 
to you as he does the job again. 
Make sure he understands. 
Continue until YOU know HE knows. 
Step 4 — Follow Up 
Put him on his own. 
whom he goes for help. 
Check frequently. Encourage questions. 
Taper off extra coaching and close 
follow-up. 


If Worker Hasn’t Learned, 
the Instructor Hasn’t Taught 


Designate to 








JOB METHODS CARD 





HOW TO IMPROVE 
JOB METHODS 


A practical plan to help you produce 
GREATER QUANTITIES of QUALITY 
PRODUCTS in LESS TIME, by making 
the best use of the Manpower, Ma- 
chines and Materials, now available. 


STEP I — BREAK DOWN the job. 
1. List all details of the job exactly as 
done by the Present Method. 
2. Be sure details include all: 
—Material Handling. 
—Machine Work. 
—Hand Work. 
STEP II — QUESTION every detail. 
1. Use these types of questions: 
WHY is it necessary ? 
WHAT is its purpose ? 
WHERE should it be done ? 
WHEN should it be done? 
WHO is best qualified to do it ? 
HOW is the “best way” to do it? 


2. Also question the: 
Materials, Machines, Equipment, 
Tools, Product Design, Layout, 
Work-place, Safety, Housekeeping. 





STEP III — DEVELOP the new method. 


. ELIMINATE unnecessary details. 
. COMBINE details when practical. 
. REARRANGE for better sequence. 
. SIMPLIFY all necessary details: 


To make the work easier and safer: 
—Pre-position materials, tools and 
equipment at the best places in 
the proper work area. 
—Use gravity-feed hoppers and 
drop-delivery chutes. 
—Let both hands do useful work. 
—Use jigs and fixtures instead of 
hands for holding work. 


5. Work out your idea with others. 
6. babe g up your proposed new me- 
thod. 


STEP IV — APPLY the new method. 


1. Sell your proposal to your ‘‘boss.”’ 

2. Sell the new method to the opera- 
tors. 

3. Get final approval of all concerned 

owe Quality, Quantity, 


t. 
. Put the new method to work. Use 
it until a better way is developed. 
. Give credit where credit is due. 
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JOB RELATIONS CARD 





JOB RELATIONS 


A SUPERVISOR GETS RESULTS 
THROUGH PEOPLE 





Foundations for Good Relations 


Let each worker know how he is getting 
along. 


Figure out what you expect of him. 
Point out ways to improve. 


Give credit when due. 


Look for extra or unusual performance. 
Tell him while ‘it’s hot.” 


Tell people in advance about changes 
that will affect them. 


Tell them WHY if possible. 
Get them to accept the change. 
Make best use of each person’s ability. 


Look for ability not now being used. 
Never stand in a man’s way. 


People Must Be Treated As Individuals 








HOW TO HANDLE A PROBLEM 
DETERMINE OBJECTIVE 


1.—GET THE FACTS. 
Review the record. 
Find out what rules and plant customs 


apply. 
Talk with individuals concerned. 
Get opinions and feelings. 
Be sure you have the whole story. 
2.—WEIGH AND DECIDE. 
Fit the facts together. 
Consider their ring on each other, 
What possible actions are there ? 
Check practices and policies. 
Consider objective and effect on indi- 
vidual, group, and production. 
Don’t jump at conclusions. 
3.—TAKE ACTION. 
Are you going to handle this yourself? 
Do you need help in handling ? 
Should you refer this to your super- 
visor ? 
Watch the timing of your action. 
Don’t pass the buck. 
4.—CHECK RESULTS. 
How soon will you follow up? 
How often will you need to check? 
Watch for changes in output, atti- 
tudes, and relationships. 
Did your action help production? 








PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CARD 








PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


How to Meet a Production Problem 
through Training 


1. SPOT A PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


Get supervisors and workers to tell 
about their current problems. 

Uncover problems by reviewing records 
— performance, cost, turnover, re- 
jects, accidents. 

Anticipate problems resulting from chan- 
ges — organization, production, or 
policies. 

Analyse this evidence. 

Identify training needed. 

Tackle One Specific Need at a Time. 


2. DEVELOP A SPECIFIC PLAN 


Who will be trained ? 

What content? Who can help deter- 
mine ? 

How can it be done best ? 

Who should do the training ? 

When should it be done — how long 
will it take ? 

Where should it be done ? 


Watch for Relation of This Plan to 
Other Current Training Plans and 
Programs. 











3. GET PLAN INTO ACTION 


Stress to management evidence of need 
— use facts and cs peer 
Present the expected results. 
Discuss plan — content and methods. 
Submit timetable for plan. 
Train those who do the training. 
Secure understanding and acceptance 
by those affected. 
Fix responsibility for continuing use. 
Be Sure Management Participates. 
4. CHECK RESULTS 


How can results be checked ? 
Against what evidence ? 
What results will be looked for ? 
Is management being informed — how? 
Is the plan being followed ? 
How is it being ) es in use? 
Are any changes necessary ? 
Is the Plan Helping Production? 


Responsibility for Training Results 

The LINE organization has the responsi- 
bility for making continuing use of the 
knowledge and skills acquired through 
training as a regular part of the opera- 
ting job. 

The STAFF provides plans and technical 
“know how’’, and does some things 
FOR but usually works THROUGH 
the line organization. 











rself? 


super- 
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special needs of a plant, and made “‘our business is different’ con- 
cepts clear in relation to basic needs of all supervisors. The state- 
ment, which has become part of T.W.I. thinking and publications, 
reads as follows: 


Every Supervisor Has Five NEEpDs 


(1) Knowledge of the Work — materials, tools, processes, ee pro- 
ducts and how they are made and used. 

(2) Knowledge of Responsibilities — policies, agreements, di regulations, 
schedules, interdepartmental relationships. 


These two knowledge needs must be met currently and locally by each plant 
or company. 

Such knowledge must be provided if each supervisor is to know his job and 
is to have a clear understanding of his authority and responsibilities as a part of 
management. 

(3) Skill in Instructing — increasing production by helping supervisors to 
develop a well trained work force which will get into production quicker and have 
less scrap, rework and rejects, fewer accidents, and less tool and equipment 
damage. 

(4) Skill in Improving Methods — utilising materials, machines, and man- 
power more effectively by making supervisors study each operation in order to 
eliminate, combine, rearrange, and simplify details of the job. 

(5) Skill in Leading — increasing production by helping supervisors to im- 
prove their understanding of individuals, their ability to size up situations, and 
their ways of working with people. 

These three skills must be acquired individually. Practice and experience in 
using them enable both new and experienced supervisors to recognise and solve 
daily problems promptly. 


Training Within Industry assisted companies in giving their 
supervisors a start in acquiring these skills through the three ten- 
hour programmes in job instruction, job methods and job rela- 
tions. 


Getting the Support of Management. 


The training man must convince management of the practical 
utility of planned training in the solution of management’s most 
urgent problems. If executives are concerned about products that 
fail to pass inspection, about goods that customers are rejecting, a 
plan to improve quality interests them. If top management is 
interested in costs, a way to reduce costs gets attention. The active 
support of top management must be gained if a training plan is 
to be successful. Interest is not enough, acceptance is not enough. 
A genuinely good training programme means that line operating 
people have identified problems, have helped to plan the specific 
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content of the training programmes which will overcome the under- 
lying causes of problems, and are ready to assist in the actual train- 
ing. But passive acceptance by management, indifference at the 
middle levels — both of these can nullify thoroughly good planning 
of training. 

It is necessary for the training man to do such good work that 
he is ready to promise results in tangible terms — money, quality, 
time, manpower — that he gets not merely support but a manage- 
ment demand that the plan be used and the expected results 
produced. 


Coaching. 


Training must be followed up by coaching. In the T.W.I. 
coaching procedure, again there was nothing new except putting 
action into accepted principles. In athletics, in music, in industrial 
sales training, coaching is normal. And, in industry, managers 
usually follow up and assist on many of their other operating pro- 
cedures. Training is too rarely included. 

In order to assist plants with the coaching, T.W.I. prepared a 
coaching guide for each of the ‘“‘Job’”’ programmes (issued in July 
1944). The same five points of how to coach a supervisor appear 
in each one of these guides: (1) give reasons and advantages; (2) 
get understanding of the principles; (3) select a problem and work 
on it together; (4) ask him to work another problem alone; (5) 
give credit for good results and good effort. 

In all the T.W.I. programmes the objective of the ten-hour 
sessions has been to impart a ceriain amount of basic instruction 
to all members of the group. Naturally people in the group will 
differ. Some really would need less than ten hours and some do nct 
get a good picture by the end of the ten hours. Accordingly, T.W.1. 
has stressed with managemcnt, when a programme is first under- 
taken, the importance of providing on-the-job coaching. It is not 
possible to specify exactly what and how much will be done for any 
one supervisor, since that will be determined by his own individual 
needs and interests. Coaching starts at a different point for each 


supervisor. 

T.W.1. has learned that the coaching method is always the 
same, although the degree varies widely. The first step is to find 
out whether the supervisor is using the method in which he has 
been instructed. This is discovered by asking him to demonstrate 
its use on a problem. Questions are then invited. He is given help 
where he needs it and where he wants it. This individualised ap- 
proach to coaching on the job evolved after T.W.I. had experi- 
mented with many complicated group procedures. 
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Coaching is designed to increase skills. These skills are developed 
by solving one problem, then another, or by practising. The ob- 
jective of a T.W.I. programme, and the objective of coaching, is 
not to solve a problem, but to develop ability to solve any problems 
that arise. Coaching is something which is done frequently, for an 
indefinite time, in the plant, in the line, on the job. 


T.W.I. and Organised Labour 


T.W.I. worked with representatives of organised labour from 
the beginning. There was at all times on the paid headquarters 
staff at least one man chosen because of his background in organised 
labour. T.W.I. always had labour advisers as well as management 
advisers and technical consultants, both at headquarters and in 
the districts. 

In September 1940, when T.W.I. was barely a month old, 
Business Week' gave an account of the “labour section of the 
Defense Commission”’, and predicted that intensive job speciali- 
sation would replace “hectic competition for craftsmen”. This 
article also talked of T.W.I.’s upgrading policy as a ‘“‘fair shake”’ 
for unions. 

When a job instruction or job methods programme was started 
in a plant, the union which had a contract in the plant was informed 
in order to avoid any misunderstanding. Before the job methods 
programme was released for national use, it was discussed and pre- 
viewed by rational union leaders in order to prevent any feeling 
that it was “efficiency engineering’’ or a ‘“‘speed-up”. The use of 
Training Within Industry’s job relations programme by union 
stewards, and later the development of a special version, called 
Union Job Relations, was a natural development. Some unions, 
wished to carry on the programme as part of their own operations, 
felt that acceptance would be improved if all references to super- 
vision and management were removed. Accordingly, T.W.lI.’s 
development group, aided by additional labour consultants, began 
trials of an all-union version. The union job relations programme 
was made available in early 1945. Like the supervisory programme 
from which it grew, it is a ten-hour programme for groups of ten 
stewards. It is exactly the same as the standard job relations pro- 
gramme in its structure and principles. 


Results 


T.W.I. programmes were well received. T.W.I. headquarters, 
for a year and a half after the national launching of the scheme, 





1 Business Week, 21 Sept. 1940, p. 55. 
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was satisfied with getting the voluntary approval of managers. 
Little effort was made to get from plants any specific information 
on production results. For one thing, T.W.I. did not want to seem 
to pry into company affairs. 

In May 1943, the House of Rapreseintives Appropriations 
Committee asked T.W.I. to state its net results in overall increases 
in production, reduction of scrap, and other savings. It was not 
possible then (or now) to get total figures, but some figures on 
results in individual plants were available. More than 600 volun- 
tary plant statements were used to make up the first summary. 
In each, the percentage of change (whether an increase in produc- 
tion or a reduction of scrap) was calculated, and these percentages 
were tabulated in four groups — those under 25 per cent., between 
25 and 49 per cent., between 50 per cent. and 74 per cent., and 
those of 75 per cent. and over. The table reproduced below gives 
the percentage of plants that reported improvements of 25 per cent. 
or more. 


PERCENTAGE OF PLANTS REPORTING IMPROVEMENTS 
oF 25 PER CENT. AND OVER 





: : Ma: Sept. Feb. Nov. April 
Kind of improvement 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1045 





Production increased 37 30 62 76 
Training time reduced 48 69 79 92 
Manpower saved 11 39 47 73 
Scrap loss reduced 11 11 53 20 
Grievances reduced (Not reported)} 55 65 
































This, of course, does not give any picture of the individual 
results from which the summary was made, of the occasional pro- 
duction increases which ran over 500 per cent., of training time 
reduced by 90 per cent., or the virtual elimination of grievances. 
It does show what percentage of the results were in what T.W.I. 
felt is a ‘‘more-than-your-money’s-worth”’ classification. Money 
savings and time savings could not be tabulated, but they have 
perhaps been of even greater importance to plants, the Govern- 
ment, and to taxpayers. 

In addition to the provision of the programmes to industrial 
supervisors, the T.W.I. programmes were made available to the 
U.S. Army Service Forces (325,000 certifications), to the Civil 
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Service Commission (113,000 certifications), and to other US. 
Government groups (35,000 certifications). 


Adaptations of the T.W.I. Programmes. 


The T.W.I. programmes have been used in a wide variety of 
situations. Sometimes this has meant an adaptation of the pro- 
gramme, sometimes only the materials used by group members 
needed change, and often it was found that the standard programme 
really was appropriate. 

At first T.W.I. complied with requests for adaptations and 
developed detailed variations for offices, hospitals, housing projects 
and agriculture. As requests from additional fields came in, T.W.1. 
made a number of field enquiries with the result that there are 
now two adaptations of the job instruction programme only, for 
offices and hospitals. These are simple reminders to the trainer 
that, instead of saying ‘‘bench’”’, it is more reasonable to say ‘“‘desk’”’ 
in an office group and ‘‘table’”’ in a hospital group. Examples are 
given of breakdowns and timetables in offices and hospitals. It is 
found that this natural transposition is all that is necessary. 

The hospital adaptation of the job instruction programme has 
resulted in the extension of all the T.W.I. programmes to many 
hospitals. Early endorsement by the Mayo Clinic was very helpful. 
At the request of the University of Minnesota, assistance was 
given to those who were carrying on the training in the Kenney 
treatment of infantile paralysis. The National Red Cross was 
given special assistance in streamlining their Home Nursing pro- 
gramme by use of breakdowns and individual practice. Many 
T.W.I. staff members have in their own time made T.W.I. tech- 
niques available to important groups which were not eligible for 
war training. Great interest in job methods was generated in 
libraries. Job instruction has been used at the Maryland Workshop 
for the Blind, and the card has been reproduced in Braille. Job 
instruction has also been used for deaf mutes. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its extension service, has 
promoted the use of the T.W.I. programmes. The T.W.I. instruc- 
tion methods have been made available through the State Extension 
Services also. County agricultural and county home demonstration 
agents have been active. The use by housewives of the job methods 
programme in particular has received considerable newspaper 
publicity in the New York and New Jersey areas. The United 
States Office of Education through its business education service 
has provided an adaptation called ‘‘How to Teach an Employee” 
and a programme called “‘Human Relations Training” which was 
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adapted from the T.W.lI. job relations programme. These Office of 
Education programmes are in the retail merchandising field. 


Use in Foreign Countries. 


In Canada the job instruction programme was introduced in 
Defence Industries Limited, and the manual was introduced in 
both English and French. Later both job methods and job rela- 
tions programmes were also adopted by the Department of Labour. 

In February 1944 the British Ministry of Labour sent a repre- 
sentative to T.W.I. Headquarters for six months to learn the 
T.W.I. programmes. During the first year after his return to Eng- 
land he launched job instruction, job methods and job relations 
training in some of England’s most important industries. 

The job instruction programme has been started in Saudi 
Arabia through the Arabian-American Oil Company, and the 
Bechtel, McCone and Parsons project. In addition to this Arabic 
version, Standard Oil has also been responsible for the introduction 
of Job Instruction in Spanish in South America. Spanish versions 
have also beeh put out in Mexico, being made available to the 
Cananea Copper Company. 

Job instruction materials have also been transmitted to rep- 
resentatives of Australia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, the Union of South Africa and Venezuela. 
Training bulletins were made available to Brazil, Cuba, India, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico and the Soviet Union. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE T.W.I. APPROACH 


The wide use of the T.W.I. programmes has been possible only 
because of the way in which they were developed. No T.W.I. 
programme was drawn up on theory only. All grew from demands 
for assistance on definite common needs; all went through many 
try-outs with groups of supervisors in plants. These programmes 
for industry came from industry — the experience of many people 
in many plants was pooled, individual approaches were merged. 
The nation’s war plants provided both the materials and the pro- 
ving ground. No one person was individually responsible — it was 
group work, on a large scale. 

A common thread runs through all the T.W.I. programmes. 
Many points were determined in advance, others “happened’’ once 
and proved so successful that they were made ‘‘musts”’. Experience 

ed to the adoption of the following principles: 


(1) It is necessary to have a specific method or pattern which 
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the plant man can follow in solving his owr problems. The method 
must be simple, and it must be briefly stated. Each of the four 
T.W.1. programmes has a four-step method. 

(2) The method is to be applied as a production tool. Therefore, 
it should be stated in shop terms, not in acadcmic language. 

(3) Technical perfection alone is not enough. There must be 
something in the programme which gets acceptance and use. Ad- 
vertising men talk about “‘believability”. Training designers have 
to watch for ‘‘believability”, acceptability, and usability. 

(4) In order that members of training groups can “learn by 
doing”, groups must be kept small enough to permit time for 
guided, individual practice of the method on their own everyday 
problems. There is no substitute for practice. 

(5) There must be a definite outline of exactly what will be 
covered, how much time will be given to each point, and how it 
will be done in order that there may be a recognised universal 
standard for the trajning sessions. 

(6) Ten hours of content is best put across in five two-hour 
meetings. A two-hour session does not need to be interrupted by 
an intermission. Time spent in opening and closing the meeting is 
no greater for a two-hour session than for a one-hour meeting. 

(7) Five meetings should be spreatl over no longer an interval 
than two weeks. When new material is being learned, progress in 
acquiring skill is most rapid when the subject is fresh. Compact 
scheduling means that operating people are not tied up over long 
periods. 

(8) Since training is an operating tool, it is wasteful to conduct 
it on a voluntary basis. Management must select the supervisors 
who are to be trained. Since training is a technique which is 
designed to improve production, training should be conducted in 
company time at company expense. 

(9) When a programme is being operated nationally, quality 
control is necessary so that there can be a guaranteed quality 
standard, nation-wide, and so that poor local results will not have 
an unfavourable reaction on the national programme. 

(10) The trainer who puts on each of these T.W.I. ten-hour 
programmes has been prepared in a two-weeks course (one week 
spent in group work, and one week of practice under observation 
and coaching). In order to make economical use of T.W.I. staff 
time it was specified that no prospective trainer would be admitted 
to a course unless he were going to conduct at least five super- 
visory groups. It was also required that the trainer should conduct 
at least one group in every ninety-day period in order to remain 
qualified for active service. 
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The use of the word “job” in the names of the T.W.I. pro- 
grammes was not just an accident. Before any of these programmes 
was developed, it was determined that whatever was done would 
have to be both fundamental and simple. It would have to be some- 
thing that was a part of everyday work for everyday supervisors. It 
must be on the job level. This was a very important factor in 
determining the content of the programmes and outlining the 
whole approach. For that reason, each of the programmes carried 
the word “job” in its name as a promise to plants and a reminder 
to training people of this down-to-earth philosphy. 

In all four T.W.I. methods, fact-finding and an analysis of the 
facts are basic. This means the making of a job breakdown and 
training timetable in job instruction, the listing and questioning 
of details in job methods, the getting of facts and feelings and 
weighing them in job relations, the location of underlying causes 
of production problems and analysis for training needs in pro- 
gramme development. In all four programmes, action (instruction, 
improvement, handling a problem involving a worker, providing 
necessary training) must be taken, and the results checked. Man- 
agement must participate, and all programmes must be applied in 
a way which gives consideration to the individual people involved. 

Much technical advance has been made as the result of research 
in the laboratory. There, scientific problems are isolated and 
tackled, and solutions are sought. New knowledge and new methods 
evolve. In the field of human relations, the workplace is the 
laboratory. When people work together, the inter-relationships of 
job and supervisor and worker introduce many variables. The 
environment and atmosphere of the working conditions cannot be 
transplanted for experimental purposes. Change one condition 
and a whole situation is affected. This means that future progress 
will depend upon the willingness of industry to carry on develop- 
ment work under its own auspices, and also to share the results 
with other plants. The experimenting must be done where the work 
is done. 

There must be, within industry, people interested in such 
development work and competent to carry it on to meet new nceds 
of workers, of management, and of industry. These people inevitably 
can do much to increase the effectiveness of industry in making its 
maximum contribution as a vital social institution in a democratic 
world. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Compulsory Accident Insurance in 
Switzerland from 1938 to 1942 


In accordance with previous practice, an analysis is given below 
of the fifth quinquenntal report' of the Swiss National Accident Insur- 
ance Fund, published in 1945, which contained the statistical results 
of the working of the Fund during the five years 1938-1942.? 


The Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund points out in the 
introduction to its fifth quinquennial report that the results now 
published are as a rule comparable with those of preceding periods, 
since law and practice regarding compensation have not been 
amended to any important extent. However, a new medical scale 
came into force on 1 July 1939, and at the end of 1938 the bases for 
the calculation of actuarial pension reserves were revised. 

For the first time figures are given to indicate the size of the 
total insured population. The total wages insured for the five-year 
period were found to be 10,904 million francs, as against 9,284 
million francs in the preceding five years, an increase of 17.5 per 
cent. Measured in terms of man-years or full-time workers’, the 
coverage of the scheme increased from 3,141,000 man-years to 
3,514,000 or by 11.9 per cent. If the annual figures are considered, 
however, the fluctuations are seen to be much larger. As between 
the years 1936 and 1942, for example, the total wages insured in- 
creased by 53.4 per cent., and the man-years by 31.1 per cent. In 
view of these wide variations, it is clear that an insurance scheme 
financed on the assessment instead of the accumulation system 
would not have been able to grant premium refunds and reductions 
during period of depression, as the National Fund was able to do. 


1 SCHWEIZERISCHE UNFALLVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT: Ergebnisse der Unfall- 
statistik der fiinften fiinfjdhrigen Beobachtungsperiode, 1938-1942 (Lucerne, 1945). 

*For an account of the preceding report, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, pp: 283-298: “‘Compulsory Accident Insurance in 
Switzerland from 1933 to 1937"’. The legislative and financial bases of the Swiss 
accident insurance system were described in the article on the first five-year 
period (idem, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 837-853: “Five Years of Compulsory 
Accident Insurance in Switzerland’’). 
_.* The man-year of 2,400 hours of work is the accepted international unit of 
risk. The Fund calculates the number of man-years covered, for each risk class, 
from the total wages insured and the hourly wage. It should be borne in mind 
that the accuracy of the figures so obtained is affected in a period of widely 
fluctuating wages when the available hourly wage data tend to be inadequate. 
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Women represented 23.1 per cent. of total man-years insured 
and 14.6 per cent. of the wage total. These figures show a slight 
increase over the preceding period. 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT RISK 


Minor accidents involving not more than three days’ incapacity 
for work and not more than one week’s medical treatment are not 
included in the following tables I-VII. They numbered 333,567 
(268,764 industrial and 64,803 non-industrial) during the five years, 
and cost the Fund, on an average, a million francs a year. Nearly 
half the industrial cases were eye injuries. 

The number of accidents, other than minor accidents, in respect 
of which compensation was paid is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, 1938-1942 





Industrial accidents 





Invalidity cases 





sent | Polen 


75,081 2,333 31.1 243 
71,812 2,263 31.5 293 
79,638 2,433 30.6 286 
96,128 2,818 29.3 358 
108,044 3,129 29.0 397 








1938-1942. ..| 430,703 12,976 30.1 1,577 
1933-1937...| 375,795 11,116 29.6 1,274 
1928-1932...| 549,648 17,932 32.6 1,688 





Non-industrial accidents 





963 . 
900 . 208 
924 : 224 
916 ‘ 246 
1,112 3 251 





1938-1942...| 183,580 4,815 : 1,165 
1933-1937...| 163,922 4,493 ; 1,083 
1928-1932...| 193,742 6,467 : 1,551 


























The proportion of invalidity cases varies from one industry to 
another, often greatly. In the textile industry, only 26 per 1,000 
accidents caused invalidity, whereas in the wood industry the 
figure was 47. The higher figure for the latter industry is to be ex- 
pected, but it should be noted that, as a result of accident pre- 
vention measures, there was a substantial reduction as compared 
with the rate of 57.5 per 1,000 in the period 1928-1932. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INVALIDITY CASES, 
BY DEGREE OF INITIAL INVALIDITY 





Degree of invalidity 


Industrial accidents 


Non-industrial accidents 





1933-1937 


1938-1942 


1933-1937 


1938-1942 





70 per cent. and over 
20-69 per cent 


5.3 
60.7 
24.9 


4.8 
58.6 
21.2 


15.4 


4.8 
64.3 
22.8 


8.1 


4.4 
63.2 
22.7 


9.7 
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9.1 
100.0 





100.0 100.0 100.0 























The average degree of initial invalidity was 27.9 per cent. for 
industrial and 28.3 per cent. for non-industrial accidents (including 
the cases for which lump-sum payments were made). 

The average initial age in invalidity cases continued to rise, 
reaching 40.4 years for industrial and 42.5 years for non-industrial 
accidents, as against 39.3 and 40.7 years respectively in 1933-1937. 

The increase in the proportion of fatal industrial accidents may 
be attributed in part to the larger numbers of deaths from silicosis; 
and the decrease in the case of non-industrial accidents, to the 
sharp decline in serious traffic accidents. 

The average age of the victims of fatal accidents continued to 
rise (from 41.4 to 42.5 years for industrial accidents, and from 38.6 
to 39.8 years for non-industrial). 

The figures contained in table III are obtained by relating the 
number of accidents to the number of man-years. 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS, 1938-1942 





Number of non-industrial 


Number of industrial 
accidents per 10,000 man-years 


accidents per 10,000 man-years 





All 
cases 


Invalidity 


All 
cases 


Invalidity 


Fatal 
cases 








1,124 
1,094 
1,186 
1,289 
1,399 


530 
488 
510 
$11 
568 


3.5 





1,266 











522 

















The steady increase in the frequency of industrial accidents 
during the period affords yet another illustration of the effect of 
the changing economic situation on the accident risk. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS 


Table IV classifies the accidents and the cost of curative treat- 
ment according to the type of injury caused. More detailed figures 
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for industrial accidents and non-industrial accidents separately are 
given in tables V and VI. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS, BY TYPE OF 
INJURY, 1941 





Industrial accidents 





ba a Number of Cost of 
accidents treatment 





Bruises, flesh wounds, mus- 
cular injuries 

Injuries to bones 

Injuries to joints 

Burns, injuries from light 
rays, burns by corrosive 


ns 
CONTDH 
Qa 


Occupational diseases 

Loss of limbs in accidents 
(not from operations). . 

Poisoning, asphyxia, drown- 
ing, freezin 

Concussion of the brain. . . . 

Other injuries 


oof So Ne 
mom AO 





= 
i) 























The distribution varies substantially as between the two 
branches of insurance. ‘Bruises, etc.’ formed a higher proportion 
of industrial than of non-industrial accidents; for injuries to bones 
and joints, the opposite was the case. This is the chief reason why 
the average cost of treatment was higher for non-industrial than for 
industrial accidents (87 francs as against 78 francs). 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IN THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY, 
BY TYPE OF INJURY, 1941 





Transport 
Leather, ware- 


houses, 


paper, 
Type of injury textiles, 
chemicals, | 
food 


gas, 
water, 
electricity 








Bruises, flesh wounds, 
muscular injuries... . . 

Injuries to bones 

Injuries to joints 

Burns, injuries from light 
rays, burns by corro- 
sive substances 

Other injuries 














Average cost of treat- 
ment per accident in 
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Three quarters of the industrial and 60 per cent. of the non- 
industrial accidents were in the ‘“‘bruises, etc.”” group, and these 
figures would be higher still if account were taken of minor acci- 
dents, almost all of which are of this type. The proportion of the 
cost of treatment of these accidents to the total cost was naturally 
smaller, but it remained preponderant. 

The distribution of industrial accidents is particularly striking 
in the case of office employees, with its relatively large number of 
serious injuries (to joints and bones) and far fewer bruises, muscular 
injuries, etc. This is due to the freedom of such employees from 
workshop risks and their relatively greater exposure to falls and 
traffic accidents. The reason for the higher average cost of treat- 
ment in their case is thus to be sought in the more serious nature 
of their accidents rather than in any higher standard of medical 
care. Workers in the metal trades suffer fewest broken bones, 
sprains, etc., and correspondingly more bruises and injuries caused 
by light rays; they have the lowest average cost of treatment. 
Workers in the wood industry frequently suffer bruises, flesh 
wounds, and muscular injuries. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-INDUSTRIAL AC- 
CIDENTS TO MEN AND WOMEN, BY TYPE OF INJURY, 1941 





Men 





Type of injury Buildin 
ilding 
workers 





Bruises, flesh wounds, mus- 
cular injuries 

Injuries to bones 

Injuries to joints 

Burns, injuries from light 
rays, burns by corrosive 








00. 
Average cost of treatment 
per accident in francs... 90 


























Among male office workers, the number of injuries to bones and 
joints is high—due in most cases to accidents while engaged in 
sport. The building worker is relatively more exposed to road ac- 
cidentsand he therefore suffers proportionately more bone injuries, 
bruises and flesh weunds than the factory worker. The average 
cost of treatment is greater among office than among factory 
workers, and greatest of all among building workers. 

To the insurance institution the cost of the curative process in- 
cludes not only the cost of treatment proper (doctors’ fees, hospital 
charges, cost of medicaments, bandages, etc.) but also the daily 
allowances payable during incapacity for work. The period of in- 
capacity during which a daily allowance has to be paid by the 
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institution in addition to meeting the cost of treatment is thus a 
more important factor than the duration of treatment. It is in the 
interest of contributors to the scheme that the injured person should 
resume work as soon as his condition permits, and that his partial 
capacity for work should be fully used. The average period of in- 
capacity (number of days for which daily allowance was paid) has 
been as follows since 1923: 


1923-1927 1928-1932 1933-1937 1938-1942 


Industrial accidents 15.2 15.2 16.3 
Non-industrial accidents : 16.6 16.2 17.2 


As compared with the preceding quinquennial period, there was 
thus an increase of about one day in both branches of insurance, in 
spite of the efforts made by the Fund to increase the number of 
doctors in service. But these efforts were more than offset by the 
wartime conditions: the large number of Fund doctors called up 
for military service, overwork, and frequent changes of doctor. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


In the section of the Report dealing with the causes of accidents, 
special attention is paid to occupational diseases and to nen- 
industrial accidents. 


Occupational Diseases 


Under the Swiss Act, only such occupational diseases as are 
caused by contact with the noxious substances scheduled as poisons 
are deemed to be industrial accidents. But by a decision of the 
Administrative Council of the Fund, diseases due to unscheduled 
substances and certain lesions due to work (fissures, inflamed cal- 
losities, tenosynovitis, epicondylitis, bursitis, wounds caused by 
friction, eye injuries, acne due to oils or chlorine, fatigue) are also 
compensated. Table VII shows the number of cases of occupational 
disease in 1941 and the cost of treatment. 

The total cost of occupational diseases and cther lesions caused 
by work was thus 1.78 million francs, including 1 million for silicosis 
alone. This represents 4.5 per cent. of the total cost of industrial 
accident insurance for 1941, or 1.9 per cent. without silicosis, a 
comparatively small proportion. For particular industrial groups, 
however, such as the chemical industry and the ‘‘construction of 
tunnels and galleries” (risk of silicosis), the relative cost of occu- 
pational diseases can be much higher. 

It is not surprising that in this field the war should have given 
rise to fresh risks or aggravated those already existing: instances 
are mercury poisoning in munitions manufacture and the produc- 
tion of acetaldehyde, and poisoning due to carbon monoxide from 
wood gas or to benzol or trichlorethylene. The 1941 figures were 
not yet much affected by these diseases, but were sufficient to at- 
tract the special attention of the Fund, and in particular, its in- 
dustrial health and accident prevention services. 





Nature of | 


Cases co: 
Act: 
Chron 
Skin d 
Silicosi 


Tota 
Cases cor 


Adminis 
decision 
Chroni 
Skin di 
Lesions 


Pneum 


Tota! 


Grand tot 
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The building of fortifications and the working of coal deposits 
have led to a considerable extension of silicosis, and the costs under 
this head in 1941 were about double the figure for 1937. But 
statistics on silicosis should be interpreted with caution, for it is 
extremely hard to estimate the cost of a recognised silicosis case. 
As a rule, the disease develops gradually, periods of work alternating 
for years with spells of disablement until permanent incapacity sets 
in, followed in most cases by death not long after. 


TABLE VII. CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE COMPENSATED 
IN 1941 





Cost 





Nature of occupational disease 
Capital value 


of pensions 





frs. frs. 
Cases compensated under 
Act: 


Chronic poisoning... . py — eae 
’ 2 1 64 


Silicosis 77,848 | 875,912 | 1,034,625 
172,947 | 1,035,942 | 1,372,700 








Cases compensated under 
Administrative Council 
decision: 

Chronic poisoning. . . . 29 4,286 4,573 — 8,859 
Skin diseases 582 64,897 | 102,753 1,500 169,150 
Lesions due towork...| 1,428 60,810 | 138,857 10,247 209,914 
Pneumoconiosis 4 481 1,751 14,968 17,200 


2,043 130,474 | 247,934 26,715 405,123 
2,505 71 294,285 | 420,881 | 1,062,657 | 1,777,823 



































Non-Industrial Accidents 


For these accidents, even more than for industrial accidents, it 
is difficult to ascertain their real cause from the available documents, 
which usually are incomplete, often inaccurate, and sometimes 
completely false. The Fund has therefore never attempted to make 
a detailed classification of these accidents. Taking as a basis the 
occasion of the accident, classification into four main groups gives 
the picture shown in figure 1, for a pre-war year (1937) and a war 
year (1941). 

This diagram brings out clearly the differences between the 
risks incurred by men and by women. 

An analysis of traffic accidents resulting in invalidity or death 
showed that during the war years there was a very heavy decrease 
in accidents caused by motor vehicles, a slight increase in those 
caused by bicycles, and an over-all decline which was hardly suffi- 
cient to balance the increase in accidents of other types. The 
Report therefore looks forward with some concern to the effect of 
the resumption of motor traffic after the war. 
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FIGURE I. COST OF NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 FRANCS 
OF TOTAL WAGES INSURED!, CLASSIFIED BY OCCASION 
OF THE ACCIDENT AND BY SEX, 1937 AND 1941 


ON WAY TO OR AT HOME DURING SPARE- DURING 
FROM WORK TIME WORK RECREATION 


Men |Women | Men |Women[{ Men Men 


37 41 37 41 37 41 37 41 37 41 37 41 S7 41 37 41 


1 Total wages insured: men, 2,004,172,000 francs; women, 384,534,000 francs. 


Net Cost oF COMPENSATION 


Four components enter into the net cost of compensation: cost 
of treatment, daily allowances, cost of invalidity pensions, and cost 
of survivors’ pensions in fatal cases. The amount under the first 
two heads is easily obtained by simple addition. To establish the 
other two, the capital which each pension represents is calculated 
according to rules laid down by the Administrative Council; as 
these rules do not at present provide for a sufficient amount, the 
necessary supplement is added. The cost of a pension is calculated 
as at the end of the financial year in which each pension was granted, 
the monthly instalments already paid being added to this cost. In 
order to compare such expenditure for the current period with 
that for previous periods, the Fund has adjusted the value of the 
latter by means of carefully selected coefficients. Comparison of 
the periods 1933-1937 and 1938-1942 gives the following picture: 
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TABLE VIII. NET COST OF COMPENSATION, 1935-1942 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Total 
wages Per 1,000 frs. Per 1,000 frs. 
insured Net cost of wages Net cost of wages 
insured insured 





frs. 000's frs. 000's frs. 000's 
1933-1937 (ad- 
justed values) .| 9,284,000 | 145,801 15.7 65,739 7.1 


1938-1942 10,904,000 | 186,253 17.1 77,557 7.1 


























As compared with the depression period 1933-1937, the total 
wages insured rose by 17.5 per cent., and the net cost of compensa- 
tion by 27.7 per cent. for industrial and 18 per cent. for non- 
industrial accidents. Since the accident risk may be measured by 
the proportion of the net cost to the total wage, there was thus a 
9 per cent. increase in the industrial accident risk, while the non- 
industrial risk remained unchanged. The movement appears more 
clearly from the annual figures for the second of the two periods. 

Net cost of spar 1,000 francs of 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


15.9 17.1 17.7 18.9 
-—. 2 Ce oe 


Whereas in the non-industrial branch the annual figure oscil- 
lated around the average for the period, an increase of about 25 
per cent. was registered in the industrial branch. The Council of 
the Fund had foreseen this movement from the beginning of the 
war. In order to determine its reasons, the situation in each in- 
dustry and each class of risk had to be examined. The results of 
this study are contained in the section of the report dealing with 
the effects of the war.! In the present connection the report merely 
reaffirms the view that risks in social insurance are affected to an 
extraordinary extent by factors and circumstances to which the 
theory of probabilities cannot be applied, and it refers to the chapter 
on the effect of economic activity on risk which appeared in the 
preceding report? and to a careful scientific study published by the 
National Fund.* 

The distribution of net costs between the four components for 
the last two periods is shown in table IX. 

On the whole, the distribution has changed little. The share of 
“cost of treatment” has diminished, this being the only component 
not affected by the rise in wages. The table shows that about half 
the net premium income has to be spent on pensions; this proportion 





1 See below, p. 190. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., pp. 294 et seq. 

*W. WUNDERLIN: “La thécrie des probabi ités et Il’assurance sociale contre 
les accidents’’, which appeared in Regards sur le passé et l'avenir, Caisse nationale 
suisse d’assurance en cas d’ accidents. 
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naturally varies from one industry to another, and according to the 
most recent figures it ranges between 26 per cent. in the textile 
industry and 91 per cent. in civil aviation. 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NET COST OF COM- 
PENSATION, BY COST COMPONENTS, 1937-1942 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Component of cost 
1933-1937 1938-1942 1933-1937 1938-1942 





Cost of treatment 
Daily allowances 
Invalidity pensions 
Survivors’ pen: ions 


























RESULTS OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Any serious study of accident prevention will lead to the con- 
clusion that steady, systematic efforts do affect the risk, and that, 
as premiums must be adjusted to risks, these efforts are financially 
justified. But as the risk is also influenced by other factors whose 
effects cannot be isolated, it is difficult to prove such results statis- 
tically, a difficulty that is aggravated in a period, such as that 


covered by the present report, when risks are increasing owing to 
the general situation. Nevertheless, some cases of reduction may 
be cited that can reasonably be ascribed to the adoption of safety 
measures. 


Effect of Safety Equipment 


An examination was again made of the record of undertakings 
which had been equipped with safety devices and had been granted 
a reduction of premiums at the suggestion of the accident pre- 
vention service. The results before and after the date at which each 
undertaking was declared ‘‘in order’’ as regards accident prevention 
were compared (for practical reasons, the date taken had to be that 
of the end of the five-year period in which the reduction of premiums 
was granted—an inaccuracy which naturally tended to make the 
improvement appear less striking than was actually the case). The 
same classes of risks were chosen as those studied for the previous 
report. All the undertakings for which a reduction of premiums 
came into force between 1929 and 1937 were included (excluding of 
course those which had been reclassified on account of changes in 
their conditions of operation, and the very few whose premium 
reduction had been cancelled after additional investigation by the 
accident prevention service). The choice was thus not an arbitrary 
one, whether as regards risk classes or as regards undertakings. The 
results of the comparison are shown in table X. 

It is clear that the considerable improvement shown by these 
undertakings justified the reduction in their premiums. The Report 
welcomes the fact that the influence of the war failed to invalidate 
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this conclusion, which bears witness to the efficacy of technical 


safety measures. 


TABLE X. COST OF COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN 


INDUSTRIES BE- 


FORE AND AFTER EQUIPMENT WITH PROTECTIVE DEVICES 





Industry 


Cost of com 


1,000 francs of wages insured 


sation per 





Before 


After 


Percentage 
improvement 





dustry 


Sawmills 
Cabinet making 





Carpentry and joinery in building in- 


Carpentry with mechanical installations. 


Manufacture of punched, stamped and 
chased metal goods 





34.1 
40.3 
54.9 
17.9 


33.8 





23.2 
29.8 
50.7 
12.8 


20.0 











Woodworking Machinery. 


In the wood industry, as indeed in almost all others, accident 
risks increased during the war from the minimum reached during 
the period 1936-37. In 1941 the general risk in this industry 
corresponded almost exactly to that in 1933 and 1934, as the follow- 
ing figures show: 

1941 
204 
29.5 


1933-34 


Accidents per 1,000 man-years 
Total cost of compensation per 1,000 francs of wages ““* 
29. 


If, however, only the accidents caused by woodworking ma- 
chines which had been equipped with safety devices studied and 
introduced by the prevention service are considered, the comparison 
shows a considerable progress (table XI). 


TABLE XI. INDICES OF THE ACCIDENT RISK AT WOODWORKING MA- 
CHINES IN 1941 
(Base 1933-34 = 100) 





Index 


Circular 
saws 


Planing 
machines 


Spindle 
moulders 





No. of accidents 
No. of pensionab 


r 1,000 man-years... 
le cases per 1,000 man- 


102 


88 
93.4 


90 


69 
64.7 


72 
85 




















It will be seen that there were decreases in almost every case, 
some of them striking. One important factor needed for proving 
that the risk has been diminished is missing, however: there are no 
figures showing the number of machines used and the extent to 
which they were used in the years in question. A considerable in- 
crease in both number and use is indicated, however, by the ob- 
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servations made by officers of the Fund and by the statistics of the 
federal census of undertakings, according to which there were 
twice as many woodworking machines in 1939 as in 1929. Thus, if 
the risk of accident in this field diminished although more machines 
were being used, it may well be said that technical accident pre- 
vention measures have had satisfactory results. 


Accidents to the Eyes 


The previous report contained an estimate of the sums saved in 
consequence of the use of goggles, based on a comparison of eye 
accidents in 1928 and 1937. Further research was carried out for 
1941. As the goggles serve mainly to protect the wearer against 
flying fragments, special statistics were compiled of accidents due 
to this cause, and the decrease in the number of such accidents is 
the best means of judging the effect of preventive action. As 1928 
was the last year for which accidents from flying fragments were 
enumerated, a comparison with that year is the most interesting. 

The number of eye accidents that were caused by flying frag- 
ments declined from 88 per 10,000 man-years in 1928 to 41 in 1941, 
or by 53 per cent.; the decline for those due to other causes was 
from 40 to 37, or by 7 per cent. The number of cases of invalidity 
from eye accidents due to flying fragments fell from 2.5 to 1.0 per 
10,000 man-years, or by 60 per cent., while the corresponding figure 
for other causes showed an increase from 1.6 to 1.9, or by 19 per 
cent. Thus the movement of eye accidents due to “‘other causes” 
remained within normal limits (though the rise in the number of 
invalidity cases from this source calls for comment) ; but the number 
of eye accidents due to flying fragments diminished very greatly. 
For 750,000 man-years worked, there were, in 1941, 3,500 fewer 
accidents of this sort, and 110 fewer resulting cases of invalidity. 
In that year the average cost of this type of accident, in medical 
treatment and sickness allowance, was 113 francs, while the capital 
value of the relevant invalidity pensions averaged 4,600 francs. 
The total reduction of cost, as against 1928, may thus be placed 
at (3,500 x 113) +(110 x 4,600), or about 900,000 francs. This 
calculation shows a situation still more favourable than that revealed 
in the previous report, for the reduction in costs at that time was 
640,000 francs. There is thus no doubt that the use of goggles en- 
ables a considerable saving to be made. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The period under review covers part of the Second World War. 
Switzerland was privileged to remain outside the conflict and the 
National Fund was able to continue its work; but the mobilisation 
of the country for defence and the economic difficulties that had 
to be faced naturally affected the accident insurance scheme. 


Changes in the Insured Population 


The war brought about a favourable situation on the Swiss 
labour market; unemployment disappeared, largely owing to mobili- 
sation and increased employment in agriculture. Furthermore, 
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employment in factories and workshops reached a very high level, 
as is shown by the number of persons compulsorily insured against 
accidents. The total wages insured amounted to 1,960 million 
francs in 1938 and 2,670 million francs in 1942, an increase of 36.2 
per cent.; the number of man-years was 668,177 in 1938 and 
772,184 in 1942, an increase of 15.6 per cent. 

Although the distribution of insured persons over the main 
occupational groups did not change much, a more detailed classi- 
fication — by types of risk, for instance — reveals a considerable 
diversity of movement, as the following examples will indicate. 

In 1942, the arsenals paid four times as much in wages as during 
the last pre-war year (1938). The peat industry, which hardly 
counted at all before the war, paid 300 times as much; coal and ore 
mines paid 16.3 times as much; in the “construction of tunnels 
and galleries’ 45 times as much, in “land improvement and drain- 
age’’ five times as much, and in “‘timber felling and transport” 444 
times as much were paid. On the other hand, the wage total for 
some classes of risks diminished despite an increase in wage rates. 
The decrease was two thirds in air transport and 17 per cent. in 
inland navigation; the personnel of sleeping-car and restaurant-car 
services also decreased, as did the wage total for road transport 
and garage services — a direct consequence of the war. Wage totals 
below the pre-war level were also registered in some risk classes of 
the textile, food, and building industries, and in those covering 
administrative personnel of telegraph and telephone services and 
transport services. 

Although the war thus caused a considerable increase in the 
number of insured persons and substantial changes in various risk 
classes, it may be said that, on the whole, the financial equilibrium 
of the Fund was not endangered thereby. According to the financial 
system adopted by the Fund, the total cost of the accidents occur- 
ring in a given year must be met by the premiums of that same year; 
consequently, changes in the insured population affect both pre- 
miums and costs to the same degree. Secondly, as the undertakings 
are allotted to homogeneous risk classes, for each of which the risk 
is separately estimated, such changes can have no ill effect provided 
that the risks have been calculated correctly. This last proviso 
has been satisfied as a rule, the sole exception being the ‘‘construc- 
tion of tunnels and galleries” class, the premium rates for which 
were to have been raised on 1 January 1940; the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of this branch of activity led to substantial deficits, ne- 
cessitating a revision of the rates. There is, of course, a danger of 
financial disturbance where the risk does not remain constant 
within a given class. 

The war and the economic situation obliged establishments to 
make many changes and innovations; but it was always possible 
to settle questions of classification within the framework of the exis- 
ting premium schedules, which proved their worth under excep- 
tional conditions. 

There was one change in the insured population that was parti- 
cularly unwelcome from the insurance point of view, namely, the 
considerable increase in the number of short-lived undertakings: 
on the one hand, large-scale public works, encouraged by the fede- 
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ral, cantonal and municipal authorities as a means towards the 
rational distribution of work, and, on the other, such undertakings 
as peat diggings and coal mines which were stimulated by the lack 
of imported raw materials. Transactions with these undertakings are 
complicated and their risks are higher than the average; apart from 
this, the spreading of the risk over an adequate period of time is 
impossible. The insurer must see to it that when such undertakings 
are liquidated, no deficits are incurred and no premiums are left 
unpaid, particularly in the case of those which owed their existence 
to wartime conditions. 

The size and growth of the syndicates responsible for the public 
works in question is shown by the fact that their total insured wages 
rose from 17.1 million francs in the three pre-war years 1933-1935 to 
81.6 million francs in the three war years 1940-1942. Compared 
with the total for all undertakings, the figure remained small, 
but the situation was very different in some of the risk classes in the 
“excavation and construction” group: for the ‘‘construction of 
tunnels and galleries’’ and “hydraulic construction” classes, the 
syndicates represented over 50 per cent. of the total wage sum 
during 1940-1942, as against hardly 5 per cent. in 1933-1935. 

The policy of insuring the syndicates at rates higher than those 
applying to individual establishments is fully justified by the follow- 
ing figures showing the cost of treatment and of daily allowances 
per 1,000 francs of wages insured for the syndicates and for other 
undertakings respectively: 


Other 
Risk class Syndicates undertakings 


General excavation, without blasting or work on rock. 24.6 21.6 
General excavation, with blasting and work on rock. . 39.4 35.3 
Construction of tunnels and galleries 57.5 52.2 
Hydraulic construction 43.4 38.7 
Road construction and maintenance 37.1 25.8 
Land improvement and drainage work 18.6 15.6 
Building 27.8 22.3 


Effects on the Accident Risk 


Industrial Accidents. 


The risk may be expressed in terms of the cost of the four com- 
ponents of compensation, per 1,000 francs of the total wages insured. 
These four figures moved in widely different ways between 1938 
and 1942, as appears from the following indices for 1942 (1938= 
100): cost of treatment, 104.9; daily allowances, 142.9; capital 
value of invalidity pensions, 118.9; capital value of survivors’ 
pensions, 132.3; and total cost, 124.7. 

A study of the different factors making up the risk leads to the 
following conclusions: 


(1) All the components were affected by the higher frequency 
rates that resulted from: (a) wartime expansion of dangerous work, 
such as fortification-building, mining, peat-digging and land im- 
provement; (5) greater use of inexperienced labour due to full 
employment, and high labour turnover due to military service 
demands; (c) conversion of many undertakings necessitated by 
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use of substitute materials, production of substitutes, new methods 
of work, and speeding-up of work. It was not possible to counteract 
the increased risk as efficiently as in the past; the accident preven- 
tion service was hampered by mobilisation of its personnel and by 
inability to obtain safety equipment, while prevention work inside 
plants was in many cases relaxed or abandoned and employees 
were not sufficiently supervised. 

(2) The cost of treatment and daily allowances was strongly 
affected by the longer duration of incapacity. As stated above, 
this was due partly to the mobilisation of doctors and personnel of 
the Fund. 

(3) The rise in the wage level meant a relative fall in the cost 
of treatment but did not affect the other components. It did not 
noticeably affect the risk as a whole. 


The above general conclusions cannot be assumed to be appli- 
cable to the separate branches of activity or risk classes, but an 
attempt was made to ascertain to what extent they were so appli- 
cable in fact. The undertakings were divided into 14 groups, 
and graphs were made (see figure II) showing the movement of 
accident frequency and of industrial activity in each group. It 
will be seen that apart from the office personnel group, the frequency 
in fact increased (though to different degrees) in them all. The 
wartime experience confirms what the Fund has always maintained, 
namely, that in a social accident insurance scheme, the risk is 
considerably affected by factors which proceed from the fluctua- 
tions in the economic situation and therefore cannot be predicted. 


Non-Industrial Accidents. 


The index of the net cost of non-industrial accidents per 1,000 
francs of the total wages insured varied as follows during the period 
under review (1938 = 100): 95.1 in 1939; 98.2 in 1940; 90.9 in 1941; 
and 102.4 in 1942. Even allowing for the influence of such fortuitous 
circumstances as the weather on public holidays, it can be said that 
the war has not increased this risk. 

A similar comparison of the four components taken separately 
gives the following indices for 1942: cost of treatment, 90.9; daily 
allowances, 120.2; capital value of invalidity pensions, 95.1; capital 
value of survivors’ pensions, 99.9; and total cost, 102.4 These 
figures are far lower than the corresponding indices for industrial 
accident insurance, but the relations between the four are roughly 
the same. 

The differences between the two branches of insurance resulted 
from the frequency rates, which rose sharply in industrial accident 
insurance but remained much the same in the non-industrial branch. 


The stability in the latter case is due to the cancelling-out of two 
opposing tendencies: the decrease in road accidents, due to the 
almost complete cessation of motor traffic, on the one hand; and 
on the other, the greater use of bicycles, the increase in «‘‘spare- 
time work’’ in fields and woods, and the new dangers created by 
the blackout. 
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FIGURE II. ANNUAL INDICES OF ACCIDENT RISK AND 


EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, 1938-1942 


(Base 1938 = 100) 
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The fact that the ‘‘cost of treatment’”’ percentage is by far the 
lowest is explained by the changes in the wage level. Such changes 
affect only the denominator of the fraction from which this item 
in costs is computed; in the case of the other components, both 
denominator and numerator are affected. The great increase in 
“daily allowances” is due, in both branches of insurance, to the 
rise in the average number of days for which the allowance is paid. 


Rise in the Cost of Living 


In Switzerland the war caused a rise of about 50 per cent. in the 
general cost-of-living index. The effects of this increase on the 
finances of the accident insurance institution may be summarised 
as follows. 

In the first place, the higher cost of living led to a substantial rise 
in the wage level of insured persons. As stated above, this affected 
the Fund favourably rather than otherwise, for the cost of treat- 
ment did not at first share in the upward movement; but before 
the end of the period under review, the rates for refund of cost of 
medicaments, bandages, etc., were raised in some respects; and under 
a subsequent agreement between the Fund and the medical asso- 
ciation, an increase of 10 per cent. in most of the items in the scale 
of medical charges came into force on 1 January 1944. The favou- 
rable effect of the wage movement has thus been wiped out. 

Secondly, in view of the rise in wages, the question of granting 
cost-of-living bonuses to pensioners was raised. This was settled 
provisionally by drawing on the working fund previously set aside 
by the federal Government, but its final settlement involves 
certain points of principle. According to the financial system of the 
Fund, an actuarial reserve adequate for the payment of current 
pensions at the rates fixed by law is constituted. Thus no provision 
is made for granting an increase on those rates, nor can a levy be 
made on the reserve to pay cost-of-living bonuses without endanger- 
ing the financial stability of the Fund. Again, to finance such 
bonuses out of future premiums would be against the whole principle 
of the system, according to which the total premiums for any year 
are calculated to cover the total cost of accidents occurring in that 
year (excluding fortuitous fluctuations), whereas cost-of-living 
bonuses relate to accidents that have already taken place. The 
problem is a difficult one, and must be borne in mind in any dis- 
cussion of financial systems in social insurance. A social institution 
cannot refuse to pay attention to the effects of monetary fluctua- 
tions simply because its own financial system does not offer a 
solution. 


Position of the Actuarial Reserve 


The effects of the war on the actuarial reserve may be judged 
from the movement of the main elements entering into its calcula- 
tion: the yield of capital, the mortality of pensioners, the revision 
of invalidity pensions, and the remarriage of widows. 

In contrast to the position during the First World War, there was 
little change in the capital market during the Second World War, 
and no special effects are to be recorded. On the other hand, the 
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rate of interest on new investments has fallen; despite the increase 
in actuarial reserves, the yield of investments has consequently 
decreased considerably, and this, together with the rise in costs of 
administration, creates a serious situation. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, war conditions and rationing, 
the death rate among persons in receipt of invalidity or survivors’ 
pensions fell sharply. Whatever its cause, this trend is unfavourable 
to institutions paying life pensions. 

The Fund will be compelled to adjust the mortality tables on 
which the present value of pensions is based to the new experience— 
in other words, to make insurance more expensive. 

The process by which pensions cease to be payable owing to 
review of the pensioner’s invalidity was slower than in the preceding 
period. How far the war was responsible cannot be determined, 
but the shortage of doctors, resulting in postponement of review in 
some cases, must have had an effect,as must the insistence of pension- 
ers on retaining the existing rate of their pension owing to the higher 
cost of living. The more frequent commutation of small pensions 
for a lump sum, while without financial effects, also calls for an ad- 
justment in calculating the present value of pensions. 

Remarriage of the widows of fatally injured persons has in- 
creased considerably as compared with the depression period 
1933-1937 and is the one clearly favourable result of the war from 
the point of view of the Fund. Its financial effect, however, should 
not be overestimated, for the increase was only by about 20 cases 
a year. 

* 
* * 


The very definite effects of the war on the finances of the Fund 
may be summarised as follows: 


(1) In industrial accident insurance, the risk was considerably 
heightened by the increased number of accidents and longer dura- 
tion of cure. 

(2) Costs of administration rose, while the resources used to 
meet these costs — excess receipts from interest and profit on 
actuarial calculations — diminished. 

(3) The rise in the cost of living obliged the Fund to add bonuses 
to pensions already in course of payment. Capital originally in- 
tended as a working fund was provisionally used for this purpose, 
but hg resources are available to pay such bonuses over a long 
period. 


Furthermore, changes in practice regarding compensation and 
review of pensions (partly due to the war) and decreased mortality 
— a recalculation of present values and will make insurance 

earer. 

In brief, the war made administration of the Fund a more diffi- 
cult task, and had unfavourable effects on its finances which will 
soon be reflected in a higher cost of insurance. But so far the founda- 
tions of the scheme of social insurance against accidents have 
not been shaken. 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Programme of Meetings 


PETROLEUM COMMITTEE 


The first meeting of the Petroleum Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation will open on 3 February 1947. The 
place of the meeting is not yet announced. 

Representatives will be invited to attend from the United 
States of America, Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, United 
Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru and Venezuela. 
Each of these countries is to be represented by six members — two 
representatives of the Government and two representatives each 
of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the industry. A 
preliminary report, which is being made available to the members 
of the Committee, has been prepared by the International Labour 
Office as a basis for the Committee’s consideration. 


Coat MINES AND INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEES 


Two other Industrial Committees will shortly assemble for their 
second meetings. The Coal Mines Committee and the Inland 
Transport Committee, which met in London for the first time in 
December 1945', will hold their second sessions in Geneva in the 
early part of 1947. The Chairman of the Coal Mines Committee 
will be Mr. Léon-Eli Troclet, Minister of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare (Belgium) and member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O.; 
the Chairman of the Inland Transport Committee will be 
Mr. Henry Hauck, Director in the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security (France). 

The agenda for the meetings has been approved by the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. as follows: 


Coal Mines Committee: 


(1) General report; 
(2) Utilisation of the economic, human and technical resources 
of the coal mining industry. 


Inland Transport Committee: 


(1) General report; 
(2) Problems of manpower; 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, 
pp. 200-214. 
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(3) Industrial relations; 
(4) Inland transport statistics. 


Studies and enquiries are being undertaken by the International 
Labour Office with a view to the preparation of documents on these 
subjects for discussion at the meetings. In each case the General 
Report will include a section on the action taken in the various 
countries in the light of the decisions of the first meeting. 

The following countries are represented on the two Committees: 


Coal Mines Committee: United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, United Kingdom, India, 
Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, Union of South Africa. 


Inland Transport Committee: United States of America, Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia.' 





COAL MINES 


TRADE UNION PARTICIPATION IN THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY 


The Coal Industry Nationalisation Act?, establishing a National 
Coal Board in Great Britain, received the Royal Assent on 12 July 
1946. The objectives of the Act as stated by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power* are to reorganise and modernise the coalmining industry 
so as to produce more efficiently the coal required to provide for 
full industrial activity and employment and the domestic needs of 
the homes of the people, and to provide all possible improvements 
in the working conditions of the miners. The Board is required by 
the Act to consult trade unions in respect of conditions of em- 
ployment and questions relating to the safety, health or welfare 
of the workers in the industry. 


The National Coal Board 


The National Coal Board, which is a body corporate, consists 
of a Chairman and eight other members appointed by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. The qualifications for appointment are ex- 
perience and proved capacity in industrial, commercial or financial 
matters, applied science, administration or the organisation of 
workers. A member of the House of Commons may not be a member. 





“tn bY International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 
? An Act to establish public ownership and control of the coalmining industry 

and certain allied activities; and for purposes connected therewith (12 July 1946). 
3 Information Bulletin of the National Union of Mine Workers, Apr. 1946. 
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The Board has the duties of working the coal in Great Britain, 
securing the efficient development of the coalmining industry, and 
making coal available to consumers in such qualities, quantities 
and sizes and at such prices as it considers to be in the public in- 
terest. 

To enable it to carry out these duties, the Board is entrusted 
with wide functions. These include: (a) the production, treatment 
and sale of coal and coal products; (b) the production and sale of 
goods or utilities which are required in coal production or other 
activities of the Board, or which can be advantageously pro- 
duced by the Board by reason of its materials or facilities; (c) 
any activities which can advantageously be carried on with a 
view to making the best use of any of the assets vested in the 
Board by the Act; (d) activities to improve the efficiency of equip- 
ment and methods and the skill of personnel, including provision of 
facilities for training, education and research. 

The Minister may, after consultation with the Board, give 
general directions on the exercise of its functions, and the Board is 
to give effect to such directions. 

The policy of the Board is to be directed towards securing the 
safety, health and welfare of persons in its employment and the 
benefit of the practical knowledge and experience of such persons 
in the organisation and conduct of the operations in which they are 
employed. The Board is also to see that its revenues are sufficient 
to meet all expenses properly chargeable to revenue account on an 
average of good and bad years. 

The Board is to consult with organisations which in its opinion 
represent substantial proportions of the persons in the Board's 
employment, or of any class of such persons, for the purpose of con- 
cluding agreements establishing and maintaining machinery for — 


(a) settlement by negotiation of terms and conditions of employ- 
ae with provision for arbitration in default of such settlement; 
an 

(6) consultation on questions relating to the safety, health or 
welfare of persons employed by the Board, the organisation and 
conduct of the operations in which such persons are employed, and 
other matters of mutual interest to the Board and its employees. 


Consumers’ Councils 


The Act provides for the establishment of two national con- 
sumers’ councils: the Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council and the 
Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council. 

The number of members appointed to each council is left to the 
discretion of the Minister, who makes appointments after consulta- 
tion with bodies representative of the interests concerned. In the 
case of the Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council, members are ap- 
pointed to represent consumers of coal, coke and manufactured fuel 
for industrial purposes or other purposes involving supply in bulk, 
and persons organising or effecting sales or supply, whether for 
home use or for export. The members of the Domestic Coal Con- 
sumers’ Council represent domestic consumers and consumers whose 
interests are not represented on the other Council. 
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The Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council is charged with the 
duty of considering any matter affecting sale or supply for industrial 
purposes, or other purposes involving supply in bulk, which it 
considers to be a matter to which consideration ought to be given; 
where it deems action to be necessary, it is to notify its conclusions 
to the Minister. It must also consider any matter which may be 
referred to it by the Minister, and furnish him with a report. 

The Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council has similar duties in 
relation to sales and supply for domestic purposes. 

If in the light of a report submitted by either Council on any 
matter referred to it by the Minister the latter decides, after con- 
sultation with the Board, that there is a defect in the general ar- 
rangements for the production or sale of coal, coke or manufactured 
fuel, he may give the Board such directions as he deems requisite, 
and the Board must give effect to such directions. 

A regional industrial coal consumers’ council or a regional 
domestic coal consumers’ council, composed on the lines prescribed 
for the above two councils, may be appointed by the Minister for 
any locality. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


MEETING OF EXPERTS FROM THE I.L.O. COMMITTEE ON 
WoMEN’s WorK 


At its 97th Session (Paris, November 1945) the Governing Body 
authorised the Office to convene a meeting of experts chosen from 
members of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work. 
The purpose of the meeting was to study problems of women’s 
employment in the post-war period, with a view to implementing 
certain of the principles formulated in the Employment (Transition 
from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944', and also to study the 
economic position of women workers and recommend the steps to 
be taken in order to ensure their just treatment. The latter subject, 
which the United States Government had proposed placing on the 
agenda of the 29th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
was with the approval of the proposer included in the programme 
for the meeting of experts instead, in order to provide an opportunity 
for examination of the problem at a technical level. 

The meeting was held in Montreal from 8 to 13 July 1946. 
Experts from ten countries were invited, of whom eight were able 
to attend. A representative of the United Nations was present. 


The agenda, which had been drawn up by the Office after consultation 
with mem of the Correspondence Committee in various countries, included 
means for facilitating the employment of women; measures for the preparation 
and readjustment of women for employment, including vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, and measures for raising the level of traditionally femi- 
nine occupations; other problems of women’s employment in the post-war period ; 
and public policies for promoting a fair and equitable distribution of women 
in employment in schemes for attaining full employment. 

The experts summarised the results of their discussion in a report to the Acting 
Director and requested him to present their suggestions to the Governing Body 
for suitable action and also to the special International Labour Organisation com- 
mittees concerned. 

It was recognised by the meeting that the employment of women today 
pocsonte a very different aspect from that of 1919, when the Organisation was: 
ounded. Large numbers of women in all belligerent countries, called upon in the 
recent war to participate in the national effort, proved that they can adapt them- 
selves toa t variety of skilled occupations. Owing to improvements in tech- 
niques which have substituted mechanical processes for muscular effort in certain 
occupations, female labour can be used on a much wider scale than formerly, 
especially in industry. However, although the technical differences between 
traditional men’s occupations and traditional women’s occupations have dis- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944: ““The Twenty-sixth Session of t he 
Internationa, Labour Conference: Philadelphia, April to May 1944", pp. 15-19. 
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appeared to a large extent, customary approaches to the problem of women’s 
labour have undergone comparatively little change, in spite of women’s greater 
consciousness today that they are active members of the labour force. Adminis- 
trative machinery for dealing with employment problems needs to be adapted to 
the new conditions and new concepts. 


Placement of Women. 


As the question of the organisation of employment services has been placed 
upon the agenda of the 1947 ion of the International Labour Conference, the 
Committee first considered various aspects of women’s placement. One generally 
stressed principle was that employment services should be expected to place in a 
vacancy the person best qualified to fill it, account being taken not only of the 
interests of the employer, but also of the person seeking employment. To this 
end it was emphasised that individual aptitudes and the skills acquired by a 
woman worker should be taken into consideration in the same way as in the case 
of a male worker. 

As regards methods of achieving this objective, the opinions of the experts 
differed, being coloured by the administrative customs of their respective coun- 
tries. Several set forth the advantages of placing men and women through a single 
occupational service to ensure access to equal employment opportunities for both 
sexes; on the other hand, some expressed satisfaction with the operation of sepa- 
rate sections for men and women in the employment service, provided that the 
same principles obtain for both sexes; this can be ensured by unified control and 
close collaboration between the sections. For placement in technical and higher 

ts a single service was considered generally desirable. It was also agreed that 
in all cases decent and attractive premises are necessary for women’s employment 
services. No one supported the idea of a completely separate employment service 
for women. 

It was unanimously agreed that advisory bodies, in which women’s interests 
are adequately represented, are desirable at national, regional and local levels, in 
order to ensure that placement policies have due regard for women’s interests. 


Vocational Guidance. 

The necessity for organising free vocational guidance services, competent to 
give ex advice to adults was recognised as particularly useful for women, since 
many, use of family circumstances, enter or return to employment late in 
life. It was stressed that there was need for vocational guidance, founded on prin- 
ciples broadened by wartime experience, to direct both girls and adult women 
towards appropriate fields of activity, including information regarding training 
facilities open to women, wages, and prospects of promotion. The experience of 
the belligerent countries in the last war should be made available to other coun- 
tries. The need for trained personnel both for placement and guidance services 
was recognised by all. This personnel should have constant access to information 
on technological changes in their own fields of interest, so that women applicants 
may profit by work opportunities afforded by the changing economic and tech- 


mical situation. 


Suitable Employment. 

As regards both the placement of women and the granting of insurance 
benefits or assistance allowances during unemployment, the interpretation of the 
term “‘suitable employment”’, refusal of which may entail loss of benefits or 
allowances, was considered to be of primary importance to women. It was agreed 
that for women, as for men, the general standards for suitable employment are 
well recognised in many laws and regulations, but that some of the requirements 
call for particular care in interpretation in the case of the woman worker, espe- 
cially those regarding location of the place of work when a woman worker has a 
family and hommehall responsibilities. Furthermore, a woman claimant to benefit 


should not be required to ocoept placement under penalty of losing her allowance, 


except in a vacancy suited to her. Where skill is lacking, training is needed in an 
occupation suitable to her aptitudes. 


Occupational Training and Rehabilitation. 


It was recognised that during the war considerable progress was made regard- 
ing the access of women to training facilities on an equal footing with men, in 
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accordance with the principle established in the Vocational Training Recom- 
mendation, 1939. Where progress has been made along these lines, it should be 
maintained, training opportunities being related to employment prospects. 
Nevertheless, in many areas, war experience needs to be further utilised, both to 
ensure opportunity for women and to induce them to use facilities that exist for 
providing them with thorough preparation. 


Remuneration according to Job Content Irrespective of Sex. 


The meeting, noting the position taken repeatedly by the International 
Labour Organisation as regards equal remuneration for men and women for work 
of equal value, which was formulated in the Employment (Transition from War 
to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, as “the establishment of wage rates based on 
job content without regard to sex’’, reviewed the methods utilised in certain 
countries for analysing the characteristic elements of each job and for establishing 
wage standards thereby, and noted that, especially for mass production, these 
methods have been found effective. The meeting considered that, either by 
collective agreements or by legislation, measures should be taken for applying in 
a practical way the principle of equality, and requested the International Labour 
Organisation to continue to follow achievements along these lines and urged that 
the principle of the rate for the job should be applied as a long-term policy.* 


Measures for Raising the Level of a Low Standard Occupation. 


Among the low standard and traditionnally female occupations, domestic 
service was discussed in some detail as a low standard occupation that calls for 
immediate consideration. As an important, if not the leading occupation nu- 
merically for women in both slightly and highly industrialised countries, and as an 
occupation with a high degree of social significance, domestic service was recog- 
shed oo requiring improvement in standards of work and skill if it is to become 
comparable with other kinds of work, and if the widespread scarcity of domestic 
workers in many countries is to be met. Living conditions, leisure time and 
holidays with pay as well as obligations and duties must be clearly defined. Social 
security, including the various forms of social insurance, needs further extension 
in many countiies to cover domestic workers. It was suggested that the question 
of the status of domestic workers should be placed upon the agenda of a forth- 
coming International Labour Conference with a view to establishing a Recom- 
mendation on minimum standards for this occupation. 

Special attention was given to the development in several countries of social 
home aides services under public authority and the sible influence of such 
institutions upon the standards of work and status of the occupation. It was 
suggested that the International Labour Office should undertake a study of legis- 
lation and practice concerning home aides, to be used as a basis for possible 
action. There wa~ agreement that the status of this occupation must be improved 
in conjunction with the furtherance of systematic vocational training. 


Other Problems of Women Workers. 


Concerning the employment of married women, there was general agreement 
that they should have the right to choose for themselves whether or not + strep 
outside the home; legal hindrance to their employment should therefore be re- 
moved, or its enactment avoided. For both married women and other women 
workers who are charged with the double responsibility of employment and 
household obligations, the development of welfare services to care for children 
and to provide other home services should be extended and be subject to control 
by the public authority as public community services. 

Several suggestions were made as to studies of women’s employment problems 
which should be undertaken by the International Labour Office. The creation of 
the Industrial Committees offers an important avenue of approach to the study 
of women's employment in industries employing a considerable proportion of 
women. It was suggested that special efforts should be made to have experts on 
women’s work present when problems involving such industries are considered. 
A new problem which has arisen in connection with the sending of industrial home 
work across national boundaries was recommended to the International Labour 
Office for a field study. The international character of this problem makes it 





1In view of the ost on this subject now being undertaken by a Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay, the United Kingdom expert reserved opinion on this item. 
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specially suitable for study by the Office with a view to the adoption of inter- 


national regulations. ; ; ; : ; ; 
In conclusion the meeting emphasised two points as basic to all consideration 


of women’s post-war employment; women themselves must continue to parti- 
cipate in the nation’s economic and political life as they did during the period of 
war; and the State, workers’ organisations, and management must continue to 
eliminate traditional limitations upon women’s work opportunities, if women 
are to contribute their best efforts to the constructive work that is needed in 
their communities, and to the national welfare of their respective countries 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 
IRELAND 


On 9 October 1946 the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office registered the ratification by Ireland of the Con- 
vention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours of work 
in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction, and in agriculture, which was adopted 
at the 24th Session (1938). 


This brings to 922 the total number of ratifications of International Labour 
Conventions which have so far been registered. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for April-June 
1946 has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures in 
the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Chile, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Germany, Greece, New Zealand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. Also included are the indexes to the Legislative Series, 1944. 

Special reference may be made to the Argentine Decree respecting holidays 
with pay, the Belgian Legislative Orders respecting miners’ social security and 
annual holidays, the Dominican Act respecting minimum wages, and the Greek 
Act respecting unemployment insurance. 


OBITUARY 
GuNNAR ANDERSSON 


The International Labour Office deeply regrets to announce 
the death in Montreal on 19 October 1946 of Gunnar Andersson, 
workers’ member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office since 1936 and for many years one of the leading 
trade unionists of Sweden. He was 56 years of age. 


Born on 4 September 1890 at Tjallmo in the province of Ostergétland, Sweden, 
he began his industrial life as a metal worker. From an early age he took an 
active part in the activities of his local trade union, in the co-operative movement, 
in the work of the Social-Democratic Youth and of temperance organisations, and 
in local administration. ‘ 

From 1926 to 1936 he was a member of the Executive of the Swedish Metal 
Workers’ Federation, being President from 1932 to 1936. In 1936 he was elected 
Joint President of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, a t created 
very largely with a view to the fulfilment of the expanding duties of the President 
in the international field. 

_ He was a member of the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration 
in Social! Questions, the official tripartite body established to maintain contacts 
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with the I.L.O. in particular. From 1939 onwards he served on a number of 
official boards and committees set up to deal with the emergency situation 
created by wartime conditions: the Industry Commission, the National Defence 
Commission, the Cost-of-Living Enquiry Committee, etc. en before the 
opening of the recent Trade Union Congress in Stockholm!' he figured as one of 

e signatories to the general agreement on the setting up of joint committees in 
industrial undertakings which the Confederation of Trade Unions and the Em- 
ployers’ Federation had concluded after prolonged negotiations. 

He was closely associated with the work of the I.L.O. from 1934 onward. In 
that year he attended the 18th Session of the General Conference as workers’ 
adviser and in 1936 attended the 20th Session in the same capacity, at which 
Session he was elected workers’ member of the Governing Body, a position which 
he held until his death. Thenceforward he attended all sessions of the Conference 
as Swedish workers’ delegate. In 1937 he was a member of the Swedish delegation 
to the Tripartite Textile Conference in Washington. During the war he attended 
a Governing Body meeting in London in 1943 and also the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. At the Paris Conference in 1945 he was elected Workers’ Vice-President. 
He represented the Governing Body at the meetings of the Industrial Committee 
on Iron and Steel Production (Cleveland, April 1946), and of the Metal Trades 
Committee (Toledo, May 1946). He attended the 99th Session of the Governing 
Body and the 29th Session of the Conference in Montreal. During the Con- 
ference, he suddenly became critically ill. He died very shortly afterwards in 
Montreal. 

A convinced internationalist and a great trade union leader, who never 
wavered in his faith in both these causes, he will be sadly missed by all who knew 
egy worked with him, both in Sweden and in the field of international labour 
affairs. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WoRK 


A preparatory meeting of the International Conference of Social 
Work was: held in Brussels on 26-28 August 1946 under Dr. René 
Sand, President of the Conference. The main purpose of the meet- 
ing, to which 90 persons had been nominated by organisations in 
15 countries and 7 international organisations, was to enable private 
organisations for social service to renew contact with each other 
after the interruption caused by the war and to prepare for future 
international meetings. The International Labour Office was 
represented. 


The question of social service during the war was extensively reviewed, and 
almost all speakers reported a marked development of the social legislation and 
social service in their countries as a result of the numerous difficult situations 
caused by the war. The question of the reconstitution of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, which has not met since 1936, was the main item on the 
agenda. A resolution was unanimously adopted, authorising the President to 
appoint, in consultation with the social workers’ leaders present at the meeting, 
a new executive board to supersede the old one. The new board was empowered 
by the resolution to take the necessary steps to organise the forthcoming session 

the Conference and to foster the resumption of the Conference activities; it 
will also attempt to negotiate an agreement with the Social Commission of the 
Economic and ial Council of the United Nations. It was agreed to hold the 
next session on the Atlantic coast of the United States in 1948. The agenda is to 
be determined by the executive board, but social security will be the main topic of 
discussion. However, there will be no overlapping with the activities of other 





1 See below, p. 237. 
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international bodies, since the viewpoint of the Conference is a special one, 
namely the application of general schemes to individual cases, in order to achieve 
“humanisation” of administration. 


NATIONALISATION OF BANKS AND INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE 


During April and May 1946 the French Constituent Assembly 
adopted legislation nationalising insurance, the gas and electricity 
industries, and the coal mines. This legislation, following the Act 
of 2 December 1945 which nationalised the Bank of France and the 
great banks and the organisation of credit, is another important 
step in the economic and social policy on which the National 
Constituent Assembly is engaged.! The scope of these measures is 


described below. 
State CONTROL OF BANKING 


Under the Act of 2 December 1945 the Bank of France and other 
great banks were nationalised, the former shareholders receiving 
compensation. The banks not nationalised, particularly those of a 
financially powerful character, have been subjected to Government 
supervision. A supervisory committee for banks will see that 
financial establishments operate properly, and credit will be orga- 
nised by a National Credit Council. 


Classification of Banks. 

The Bank of France is nationalised as from 1 January 1946, its shares being 
transferredto the State. It continues to be the sole note-issuing agency through- 
out the whole metropolitan territory. Its rules and the ——— of its general 
council will be the subject of special legislation. Meanwhile the Bank will con- 
tinue to be governed by existing commercial provisions.* 

Other banks are divided by the Act, as amended by that of 17 May 1946?, 
into three classes—deposit banks, industrial banks, and long-term and medium 
credit banks. 

Deposit banks are those which accept from the public deposits for not more 
than two years or withdrawable on demand. They may not hold more than 10 
per cent. of the capital of any undertaking except banks, financial establishments 
or real estate companies necessary to their operation, and in no case may such 
holdings exceed 75 per cent. of their own total resources. 

Industrial banks are those whose main business is to acquire stock and to 
participate in the management of firms in existence or in course of establish- 
ment and to open credits without term to the firms (private firms or public com- 
panies) in which they have thus invested. They may invest in such firms only 
their own funds, or deposits made with them for at least two years, and may open 
deposit accounts only within the limits of their business as defined by the Act. 

Long-term and medium credit banks are those whose main business is to 
open credits for terms of not less than two years. They may not accept deposits 
for shorter periods without special authorisation. As regards participation in 
other firms, they are subject to the same restriction as the deposit banks. 


Nationalisation of the Chief Deposit Banks. 

The following banks are also nationalised as from 1 January 1946; Crédit 
Lyonnais, the General aye yg 3 ae Company (Société générale t favoriser le 
développement du commerce et de l'industrie en France), the Paris Discount Bank 
(Comptoir national d’escompte de Paris) and the National Bank for Commerce 





1 See above, p. 139: “‘Economic and Social Policy in France’, by C. BETTELHEIM. 
2 The Bank of Algeria is also nationalised by the Act of 17 May 1946: Journal officiel, 18 May 
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and Industry. These banks are now administered by boards composed of 12 
persons, belonging to the three following groups: 


(a) Four members actually engaged in industry, commerce or agriculture, and 
appointed by the Minister of National Economy, after consultation with the 
Minister of Industrial Production and the Minister of Agriculture, from names 
submitted by the most representative organisations of the professions concerned; 

(b) Four members appointed by the most representative organisations of 
workers, in a manner laid down by Ministerial Order (two of these persons must 
oo respectively to the higher and subordinate personnel of the nationalised 
bank); 

(c) Four members appointed by the Minister of Finance, two representing the 
Bank of France or public or semi-public credit institutions, and two chosen from 
among persons with wide banking experience. 


The President of each establishment is elected by the board and must be ap- 
roved by the Minister of Finance. The nationalised establishments continue to 
“ governed by commercial legislation. The powers of the general meetings of 
shareholders are wielded by the Supervisory Commission for Banks, acting on 
reports from the boards and auditors. For this purpose the Commission includes 
three members of the National Credit Council, chosen by the Council. 


Supervision of Industrial Banks. 


In the “‘free’’ sector, industrial banks established as limited companies and 
having a balance sheet total _— any liabilities not in the balance sheet) exceed- 
ing 500 million francs, as well as the financial establishments dependent on these 
banks, are subject to supervision by a Government commissioner, assisted by 4 
supervisory committee. 

The commissioner, who is appointed by the Minister of National Economy 
and the Minister of Finance on the basis of a proposal by the National Credit 
Council, is present at all meetings of the od and its committees and of the 
general meeting of shareholders. He may require any document to be submitted 
to him. Further, he may veto any decision against the national interest and 
propose to the Board any action which he considers would be in the general in- 
terest, more particularly those which correspond to the wishes or decisions of the 
National Credit Council. The bank may appeal to the National Credit Council 
against a decision by the Commissioner. 

The Supervisory Committee consists of three persons, one representing public 
or sltl-pullle financial agencies, one the most representative industrial and com- 
mercial organisations, and one the most representative workers’ organisations. 
The members are appointed jointly by the Minister of National Economy, the 
Minister of Finance and the Minister of Labour, the names being proposed by 
the above-mentioned organisations or agencies. 


CONTROL OF CREDIT 


So as to co-ordinate on a national scale all financial activities, 
whether of the State, or of nationalised or ‘‘free’’ establishments, 
the Act lays down a scheme of organisation, regulations and super- 
vision. 


The National Credit Council. 


This is the central agency of the new financial system. The Chairman of the 
Council will be a Minister, appointed by. the Government. He may delegate his 
powers to the Governor of the Bank of France, who will be ex-officio Vice-Chair- 
man. The Council consists of the following 38 members: 

Seventeen representing occupations, etc., throughout the country (10 appointed 
by Order of the Minister of National Economy, including two proposed by the 
General Confederation of Agriculture, one each by the agricultural co-operatives, 
the Union of Consumers’ Co-operatives, the Union of Producers’ Co-operatives, the 
National Centre for Foreign Trade and the Assembly of Presidents of Trade 
Chambers, 2 by the Assembly of Presidents of Chambers of Commerce—one 
of these to be an industrialist—and one by the Union of Maritime Chambers of 
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Commerce; and 7 proposed by the most representative workers’ isations, 
including 3 to represent the general interests of these and appointed by the Minister 
of National Economy, and 4 representing superior and subordinate bank per- 
sonnel, appointed by the Minister of Labour); 

Seven representatives of various ministries; seven members appointed by 
the Minister of Finance by reason of their financial or banking ability, 3 of whom 
represent the nationalised banks, 2 the non-nationalised banks (names = 
by the Banking Association), one representing the organisations for financing 
foreign trade, and one to be the chairman (syndic) of the Company of Paris 
Exchange Agents; and finally 7 representatives of public and semi-public 
financial agencies. 


The National Credit Council will set up four committees—on deposits, short- 
term credit, long-term and medium credit, and foreign trade respectively. The 
Director of the Treasury will be present at all meetings of the National Credit 
Council and its committees. 

The most important functions of the Council relate to problems of financial 
policy, banking organisation, and the financing of economic reconstruction. 


Financial policy. The Council is required to recommend to the Minister 
of Finance any measure calculated to increase bank or savings-bank deposits, 
to decrease hoarding of cash, to develop the use of cheques and similar forms 
of money, and to collect in the public interest all money available. It will also 
pro the rates to be allowed by private and nationalised banks, and suggest 
to the Minister of Finance what part of available funds should be reserved for the 
needs of the Treasury and for issues in French territory, overseas territories and 
foreign countries. It will be consulted on direct or indirect financial interventions 
by the State, such as the acquisition of shares, the grant of subsidies, tax ease- 
ments, etc. 

As successor of the Permanent Committee on Banking Organisation, set up 
by the Acts of 13 and 14 June 1941! and disbanded by the present Act, the Na- 
tional Credit Council, through the Bank of France, exercises a general control 
over all occupations connected with credit and the money market and decides on 
the opening, closing or amalgamation of banking establishments. It aids in the 


drafting of any proposal aimed at securing greater concentration of banking and 

reducing overhead costs by an improvement in organisation and methods. The 

Council studies the a of nationalising banks which, owing to increased 
0 


deposits or changes of business or expanding network of branches, come into the 

same category as the banks already nationalised. It may also suggest that the 

coe submit to Parliament proposals for nationalisation of additional 
nks. 

The Council is consulted by the Minister of National Economy on general 
credit policy, with a view particularly to financing plans for national reconstruc- 
tion, economic modernisation, imports and exports. 

The Council gives its opinion on any proposed instructions regarding the 
allocation of credit and on any other question submitted to it by the Minister of 
National Economy or the Minister of Finance. It may also make proposals to the 
Minister of National Economy regarding the establishment of regional councils, 
the composition and functions of which will be determined by Ministerial order. 

The Council is required to meet once a month. It will submit an annual report 
to the Minister of National Economy and the Minister of Finance concerning the 
credit situation and any related problems. 


Control and Supervision of Banks. A Decree to be issued by the Minister of 
National Economy and the Minister of Finance, on the basis of proposals from 
the National Credit Council, will lay down the basic rules for the operation of 
nationalised establishments. A second Decree, issued in the same way, will deter- 
mine the rules of operation for establishments in the ‘‘free”’ sector. 

A Supervisory Commission for the Banks, succeeding an agency of the same 
name set up by the Act of 13 June 19412, will supervise the carrying out cf the 
regulations. Its methods of action will be examination of balance sheets, taking 
of information, and inspection on the premises. In case of infringement, the 
commission may take disciplinary action of the following kinds: warning, censure, 

rohibition of specified operations, suspension of responsible officers, deletion 
rom list of members. 


1 Journal officiel, 6 July 1941, pp. 2830 et seq. 
Ibid., pp. 2380 ef sea. 
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Apart from members representing the competent authorities, the Commission 
includes one from the most representative federation of bank employees. 


Staff Regulations in Nationalised Banks. 


No change is made in the position of the personnel of the nationalised banks, 
including the Bank of France, or in the rules governing recruitment, dismissal 
and remuneration. 

In the case of dismissal through suppression of post owing to enforcement of 
the Act of 2 December 1945, the personnel concerned may be granted compensa- 
tion, apart from any right to payment under the pensions scheme. 

All those taking part, in any capacity, in directing, managing or supervising 
the nationalised banks, or in supervising those not nationalised, are bound to 
observe professional discretion.' 


Powers of Workers’ Representatives. 


An analysis of the Act shows that the workers are associated both in the control 
of credit and in the management and supervision of the banks. 

The seven representatives of trade union organisations in the National Credit 
Council take part in discussions and decisions regarding Government financial 
policy, organisation of credit, progressive nationalisation of banking establish- 
ments, and financing of reconstruction and re-equipment. 

Employees are represented by four persons on the board of each nationalised 
bank, and collaborate in its management. As for the big industrial banks which 
have not been nationalised, a union representative belongs to the Supervisory 
Committee which assists the Government Commissioner in the performance of 
his functions. 

The representative of the bank employees’ federation on the Supervisory 
Commission for the Banks shares in the powers of administration, investiga- 
tion and discipline conferred on that body. 

Lastly, through the works committees, bank staffs collaborate with employers 
not only in the administration of social welfare schemes but also in the manage- 
ment of undertakings falling within the scope of the Order of 22 February 1945 
concerning Works Committees.’ 


THe NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


The legislation nationalising industries, summarised below, in- 
cludes provisions defining the position of employees and the parti- 
cipation of employees and workers in the administration of the 
schemes.? 


Scope of Nationalisation. 


In the insurance industry, the Act specifies 45 large undertakings to be 
nationalised, out of 955 French and foreign firms which were engaged in insurance 
business on 1 April 1945.4 

As regards gas and electricity, nationalisation extends to big establishments, 
ST in the gas industry, and to those — irrespective of size — which are 
of national or regional importance. The scheme applies to the production and 
transport as well as the distribution, import and export of gas or electricity.® 

e new Mines Act® nationalises all mineral fuel mines, except some unim- 
portant mines, which are to be supervised. 

In each nationalised industry provision is made for compensation of the 
former owners. 


1 Idem, 3 Dec. 1945, p. 8001. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. The Act of 16 May 1946 
extended the scope of the Works Committees (idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, 
p. 93, and above, p. 152.) 

_ + For an account of previous legislation iding for representatives of the staff to be included 
bm agencies administering nationali: undertakings, see idem, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, 


Pp 
‘ Act to nationalise certain insurance companies and to regulate the insurance industry in 
France, dated 25 Apr. 1946 (Journal officiel, 29 and 30 Apr. 1946, p. 3566); cf. also Report of Finance 
Committee to Assembly (Assemblée Nationale Constituante, No. 1040, 15 Apr. 1946, Annex, p. 7). 
wes — electricity and gas, dated 8 Apr. 1946 (Journal officiel, 8 and 9 Apr. 
. p. . 
* Act to nationalise mineral fuel, dated 17 May 1946 (idem, 18 May 1946, p. 4272). 
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Organisation of the Nationalised Industries. 


The Acts provide that the industries in question will be administered by 
Government agencies, financially independent and managed on commercial 
lines. Nevertheless, the intention is not to make a profit but to develop these 
industries in the public interest, and with this object councils are established to 
which the various undertakings in each industry will be subordinated. The 
scheme varies with conditions in each of the three fields covered, and will there- 
fore be examined separately for insurance, gas and electricity, and coal. 


Insurance. The governing body here is the National Insurance’Council. It 
will advise the Minister of Finance on the general conditions under which both 
nationalised and non-nationalised establishments act, the main features of 
contracts and rates, the technical rules governing insurance business, and the 
organisation, co-ordination and rationalisation of the whole industry. The 
Council will also decide on action to reduce risks and organise prevention, and 
will supervise the various insurance establishments. 

The Minister of Finance is Chairman of the Council, which also includes 21 
members as follows: 7 representing the State, appointed by the Ministers con- 
cerned; 7 representing the insured persons, appointed respectively by the General 
Confederation of Labour, the French Christian Workers’ Confederation, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Trade Chambers, the French Chamber of Com- 
merce Abroad and the family associations; 7 representing insurance personnel, 
appointed by the national occupational organisations concerned (one for managers, 
one for senior personnel and inspectors, two for clerks, two for agents and one 
for the | esipen aes of agricultural mutual insurance funds). The council may 
invite other persons to attend meetings in an advisory capacity. 


Each of the nationalised undertakings is administered by a board, composed 
of a Director-General OF peg appointed by the Minister of Finance after 
consulting the board, and the following: 3 members appointed by the National 
Insurance Council for their knowledge of insurance; 3 members representing the 
State; 3 members appointed by the most representative organisation of personnel 
— one for senior employees and inspectors, one for clerks and one for agents; 


3 members representing insured persons, appointed by the Minister of National 
Economy from names put forward by the most ne national organisa- 
tion of producers or consumers according to the type of insurance done. 

A central fund will be responsible for reinsurance operations; this is, as the 
finance Committee stated!, one of the corner stones of the scheme. First of all, 
the Reinsurance Fund is a supervisory and statistical body; its situation reports 
will reproduce, on a reduced scale, the operations being conducted at a given 
moment, by insurance establishments in France as a whole. The Fund also has 
commercial functions: it will insure French insuring agencies, specially encourage 
types of insurance operations which are in the social and economic interest of the 
country, and promote the covering of certain special risks. The Fund will be 
administered by a board similar to those of the nationalised undertakings, and a 
Director-General. 

A National School of Insurance for the training of experts, clerks and agents 
will be established under the Council, with the collaboration of the unions. 


Gas and electricity. The administration of the nationalised electricity estab- 
lishments is entrusted to a national agency entitled “‘French Electricity — Na- 
tional Service’. Distribution of electricity will be in the hands of local and 
regional agencies. The production of electricity is thus centralised in a single 
service, whereas distribution is decentralised, a situation which the report of 
the competent committee* describes as in keeping with industrial trends and with 
the natural separation of sources of supply from main centres of consumption. 

In the same way, a national service will administer the nationalised gas 
undertakings, while production and distribution are undertaken by local services. 

Gas and electricity concessions will be transferred to these agencies, which 
are required to observe existing cha until new standard rates are issued. 

Each of the national services is placed under a board composed as follows: 
6 representatives of the State, put forward by the Ministers concerned; 6 repre- 
sentatives of consumers, 4 of whom are appointed by the national associations of 
communities which previously had their own gas or electricity services, one by 





1 Journal oficiel, 18 May 1946, p. 45. 
2 Assemblée Nationale Constituante, No. 655, 13 Mar. 1946, Annex, p. 12. 
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the principal consuming industries, and one by agricultural associations (for 
electricity) or family associations (for gas); 6 representatives of the personnel 
(3 for senior employees and technicians, 2 for manual workers, 1 for clerks) put 
forward by their organisations. 

Each local service is also administered by a board, which is appointed by the 
national service and includes 41 persons representing the latter, 6 representing 
the various grades of personnel, and 8 representing consumers. 

The directors of the national services are orm by the Minister, on the 
recommendation of the board. In the case of the local services the board makes 
the appointment itself. 

Provision is made for the continuation of co-operative or mixed distribution 
societies. 

In order to finance the industry and operate the development plan for elec- 
tricity and gas, a National Equipment Fund has been established. Its board is 
composed of representatives of the State with 3 representatives of French 
Electricity, 2 of French Gas, 4 of the National Credit Council and one of the 
National Land Credit Fund. 

There is also a Superior Council for Electricity and Gas, composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of Parliament, Government departments, local com- 
munities, users of the national services, and personnel. It will be consulted on 
the drafting of future regulations on the subject, and will arbitrate in the last 
resort in case of any dispute which may arise between the establishments and the 
authorities from which they receive concessions. 


Coal. The nationalised coal mines are administered first of all by a central 
agency entitled “‘French Collieries”, which has authority throughout France, 
and secondly by mining agencies established in the different coalfields. Accord- 
ing to a Government memorandum on the Act', the problem is one of production 
and of labour, and can only be faced by re-equipment following national resump- 
tion of ownership. 

The functions of French Collieries are to direct, supervise and co-ordinate 
the operation of the various mining agencies, to submit for Government approval 
a plan for coal production and re-equipment of the mines, to advise on import 
and export schemes, to make proposals concerning fuel prices, to encourage 
research and vocational training (particularly apprenticeship), to prepare an 
accounting scheme, to secure the financial stability of the producing establish- 
ments by means of an equalisation fund, to secure the necessary loans and 
ensure their repayment (particularly loans to my | out the production plan). 

The various coalfield agencies are responsible for the production, processing 
and sale of coal. 

French Collieries are administered by a board of 18 persons, including 6 
representatives of the State, appointed by the Ministers concerned; 3 represen- 
tatives of industrial and 3 of domestic consumers (one of the latter representing 
family associations and 2 the trade unions); and 6 representatives of the different 
grades of staff (manual workers, foremen, etc., superior staff), appointed by 
their unions. 

Each coalfield agency also has a board, the 19 members of which include: 6 
representatives of French Collieries; 2 representatives of consuming industries 
appointed by the Chambers of Commerce concerned, 2 of domestic consumers 
appointed by the local (département) councils, and 2 of consumers in general, 
submitted by the Minister of National Economy; and 7 representatives of the 
different grades of personnel, appointed by the appropriate regional unions. 
> ee eget ma in each case is appointed by the Minister after proposal 

y the ° 


Situation of Personnel of Nationalised Industries. 


The situation of personnel employed or in receipt of pensions will not be 
affected by nationalisation. New rules will, however, be prepared for insurance 
(by the National Council) and for the electricity and gas industries (by 
after reports by the Ministers of Labour and of Industrial Production), in both 
cases after consultation with the mye gpm workers’ organisations. 

In the mines, the establishment of a miners’ charter was provided for] by 
Act of 14 February 1946.2 A Decree issued on 16 June 1946 under this Act con- 





1 Assemblée Nationale Constituante, No. 779, 27 Mar. 1946, Annex, pp. 2 ef seg. 
* Journal oficid, 15 Feb. 1946, p. 1362. a4 
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tains the charter, drafted after consultation with a epee commission of 
delegates of the most representative recognised workers’ unions. The Code 
takes the place of a collective agreement and contains provisions on ent 
and dismissal, hours of work, holidays with pay, wages, allowances in kind and 
social security. 

Joint disciplinary and conciliation committees will be established at four 
levels — local, district, regional and national. The local and district committees 
will see that the charter is enforced and that regulations are established for each 
mine. All the committees may examine complaints arising out of engagements, 
dismissals, fines, etc., and will attempt to settle individual disputes concerning 
manual workers, and collective disputes of all kinds. 


Trade Union Rights Guaranteed. 


Finally, it should be noted that freedom of opinion and trade union rights 
are expressly guaranteed. Workers may associate freely for the joint defence of 
their interests as such, unions may pursue their objects by all legal means, dis- 
crimination by reason of union or party membership is prohibited, unions must 
receive all necessary material facilities halls for meetings pons by employer, 
notice-boards, etc.), and the relative provision closes with an absolute prohibi- 
tion of action against an employee by reason of his trade union activity.' 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Federal Order of 23 June 1943 on the extension of 
collective agreements to third parties, which is due to expire on 31 


December 1946?, has been extended for a period of two years by 
a Federal Order of 30 August 1946.4 This decision was taken by 
the Federal Assembly on the proposal of the Federal Council. In 
a message of 17 May 1946 to the Assembly, the Council gave the 
arguments in favour of extension. The statement of the Federal 


Council is analysed below. 


Evolution of the System. 


During the first years of the system, organisations were reluctant to have 
collective agreements declared generally binding, but for some time they have 
been trying more and more to extend the application of their contracts to em- 
ployers and workers who do not belong to the contracting parties. The extension 
to third parties is increasingly demanded for collective agreements which contain 
a full scheme of regulations, including some national agreements. At the same 
time a large increase in the number of agreements hasbeen noted. Many agree- 
ments could not have been arranged without the absolute condition that they 
would receive general bindng force. The system, it is felt, is in process of full 
development; to abandon it would mean damaging the social order created by the 
organisations. 


r 
Problems of Application. 

It is by no means so certain, however, according to the Federal Council, 
whether the present rules have had the effect expected of them. 

There are complaints in certain organisations that the procedure entailed 
in extending the agreements is too long and costly, though it isadmitted that the 





1 Journal officiel, 15 June 1946, p. 5274. 

2Cf. “The Swiss System of Compulsory Extension of Collective Agrééments”, by André 
ARCHINARD in International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 155. 

3 Feuille fédérale, No. 19, 12 Sept. 1946, p. 112. 
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procedure is slowed down by the drawing up of agreements which have not been 
sufficiently studied in detail for general binding force to be given to them. The 
—_ of extension has met little opposition, but the Federal Council remarks 
that this is to some extent due to the favourable economic situation. It is only 
at times of crisis that the real value of the system will be seen. Objections from 
third parties brought under agreements have been rare—and the Federal 
Council expresses surprise at this — but it is difficult to ensure effective 
observation of the clauses of the agreements by the dissenting parties. 


Opinions of the Interested Parties. 


The Federal Department of Public Economy consulted the cantons and the 
central organisations to find out to what extent the regulations should be extended 
beyond 31 December 1946. 

All the replies received were in principle in favour of maintaining the system, 
but in many cases amendments to the rules were proposed. Some particularly 
interesting suggestions were made by the cantons and the employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations. 

The Conciliation Office of the canton of Zurich considered a rigorous inspec- 
tion system necessary. Police help is constantly being claimed in order to get 
the clauses of the collective agreements applied and the applicants do not under- 
stand that, under the present regulations, their requests must be refused. 

The Solothurn cantonal authorities pointed out that toallow the organisations 
to check observation of the provisions of collective agreements by the parties 
to the agreement only — the present regulation — leaves the danger of the members 
of the organisations being treated differently from the dissentient parties, and 
particularly the dissentient employers. 

In order to obtain as effective application as possible of the agreements without 
at the same time endangering the autonomy of the organisations, the authorities 
of Bale consider that the organisations should have the right to denounce under- 
takings which persist in seriously infringing the clauses of collective agreements. 
The competent authority would then summon the head of the undertaking in 
question to respect the agreement under threat of penalties provided in the penal 
code for failure to comply with the decision of an authority. 


The canton of Argovie et psa the establishment of a joint board to intervene 
su 


in the name of the State an rvise the carrying out of the binding clauses. 
Infringements would be punished under the Penal Code. 

The Directorate of the Swiss Union of Trade and Industry and the Central 
Union of Swiss Employers’ Organisations are op to any basic amendment. 
According to them, it would be wrong to give a collective agreement the character 
of public law; the present system, on the basis of civil law, ought to continue. 
According to the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts on the other hand, the Federal 
Decree ought to be supplemented by provisions for inspection and penalties. 
Inspection could be entrusted to the organisations concerned and the joint boards 
set up by the agreements. The authorities ought to have competence to admi- 
nister penal sanctions. 

The workers’ unions were unanimous in recognising the necessity of ensuring 
stricter control. The Federation of Swiss Trade Unions in outiater proposed 
that the rights of supervision and penalties should be conferred on occupational 
joint boards set up by the organisations, under the supervision of the State, which 
could intervene in a case at any time. Delegation of such powers tojoint boards is 
indispensable, it was urged, the State not being able itself to supervise a very 
large number of undertakings, and this solution would not prejudice in any way 
the autonomy of the organisations. 


Conclusions. 


The Federal Council considered that all these proposals deserved very serious 
consideration, as they came from authorities or groups with a wealth of experience 
accumulated during the actual working of the system. The reform of the regula- 
tions will therefore require close study from both the economic and juridical 
poset of view, and it proposed to maintain the regulations in their present 
orm rather than alter them hastily. The Federal Council's proposal, which 
was afterwards adopted by the Federal Assembly, was to prolong for two years 
the Decree now in force, in order to allow time for new and if possible final pro- 
visions to be elaborated with the necessary care.! 


1 Idem, No. 11 23 May 1946, pp. 148 et seq 
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AMENDMENTS TO PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN CANADA 


Recent amendments to the law governing industrial relations in 
the Canadian provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan are summa- 


rised below. 
QUEBEC 


On 28 March 1946, four Acts were adopted in Quebec to amend, 
respectively, the Labour Relations Act, the Collective Agreement 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the Professional Syndicates Act. 


Labour Relations Act. 

An amendment to the Labour Relations Act, 1944", has increased the member- 
ship of the Labour Relations Board from three to five. The Board is now autho- 
rised to determine, by by-law, the conditions under which a person may be re- 
cognised as a member of an association, in order to assure iteelf that the associa- 
tion is representative of a group of employees or of employers. 


Collective Agreement Act. 

Changes in the Collective Agreement Act, 1940*, add to the provisions in col- 
lective agreements which may be made binding under the Act those concerning 
holidays with Ey. Previously, only provisions covering wages, hours, apprentice- 
ship, and family allowances were capable of being legalised. 


Minimum Wage Act. 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act, 1940*, gives the Minimum Wage 
Commission authority to determine overtime rates of pay for peasy = em- 


ployees who are not covered by collective agreements, and also the h s with 


pay to be granted by employers to employees. 

Workpeople subject to a collective agreement under the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act are no longer excepted from the application of the Minimum Wage Act 
and ordinances under it. us, farm workers, domestic servants, and employees 
governed by an agreement under the Collective Agreement Act are the only em- 
ployees not within the scope of the Minimum Wage Act. 


Professional Syndicates. 

An amendment to the Professional Syndicates Act, 1925 (as amended)', 
provides that an association or syndicate becomes incorporated upon publication 
of a notice in the ey Official Gazette. The deposit of the notice of authorisa- 
tion in the office of the Superior Court is no longer required. This provision is 


retrospective. 
Another amendment reduces from one year to three months the maximum 


period during which a syndicate may claim an assessment from a member ceasing 
to belong to the union.‘ 


SASKATCHEWAN 


A Saskatchewan Act of 4 April 1946 amended the provisions of 
the Trade Union Act, 19445, respecting the dismissal of trade union- 
ists, collective bargaining, and union security. 


Dismissal of Trade Unionists. 


If a union member is discharged by an employer and the union alleges 
that he was dismissed for union activity, the employer will now be presumed to 
have discriminated against him with a view to discouraging his membership or 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 87. 
ibid. ~~ ame No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 389. 

px. ».3 

Leben! Gendio, Meg 1906, p 
Cf. Internat onal Extcar Ablow. Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 497. 
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activity in a labour organisation, unless the contrary is proved. Previously, the 
burden of proof rested on the worker. 


Collective Bargaining. 

In determining what trade union, if any, represents a majority of employees 
in an appropriate unit of employees, the Labour Relations Board may direct a 
vote to be taken by secret ballot of all employees eligible to vote, and must do 
so on application of a trade union if 25 per cent. or more of the employees in any 
appropriate unit have, either by membership in such union or by written autho- 
rity, within six months before the application, indicated the union as their choice 
as bargaining representative. The Board may refuse to order such a vote if it is 
satisfied that another union represents a clear majority of the employees, or if, 
within six months before the application, it has, on the same union's application, 
ordered a vote by employees in the same unit. 

Every collective agreement must remain in force for one year from its effective 
date and thereafter from year to year. Not less than 30 days nor more than 60 
days before the expiry date, either party may give written notice to the other to 
terminate or revise the agreement. Previously, one month’s notice was required. 
Any trade union claiming to represent a rap: rie of the workers in an appro- 
priate unit may, not less than 30 nor more than 60 days before the expiry date 
of the agreement, apply to the Board for an order determining it to be the trade 
union representing a majority of employees in the unit to which the agreement 
applies. If the Board makes such an order, the employer must bargain with the 
union and the former agreement is to be of no effect in so far as it applied to the 
unit of employees concerned. 


Union Security. 


A “maintenance of membership” provision must be included in any collective 
agreement, if requested by a union representing a majority of employees in any 
appropriate unit, anti is to be effective whether or not any agreement is for the 
time being in force. Thus every person employed in a job to which a collective 
agreement applies who is or becomes a member of a union must maintain his 


membership in the union as a condition of employment, and every new employee 
must wthin 30 days after starting employment apply for and maintain member- 
ship in the union. 


Position of Police Force under the Act. 


Members of the police force are specifically deemed to be emplo for the 
age of the Trade Union Act in consequence of amendments to the City and 
own Acts, according to which the board of police commissioners in cities of 15,000 
inhabitants or over, and the municipal council in those of under 15,000, is deemed 
to be the employer. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion in the 
United States stated in his recently published Eighth Report to 
Congress that the total volume of employment in the United States 
had greatly expanded in the year which had elapsed since the 
Japanese surrender. It remained fairly stable during the first six 
months — from September 1945 to March 1946 — when it fluctua- 
ted around 51 million employed workers. Then it began to in- 
crease rapidly, reaching a figure of 58 million by August 1946. At 
the same time unemployment, which had risen sharply from 830,000 
in August 1945 to 2,710,000 in March 1946, began to decrease after 

1 Labour Gasetie, May 1946, p. 677. 
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that date, and was down to 2,040,000 in August 1946. During that 
period, large numbers of members of the armed forces were returning 
to civilian life. The vast majority were immediately absorbed in 
various occupations, the number of employed ex-servicemen rising 
from 2 million on VJ-Day to more than 10 million at the present 


time. 


Employment. 

The number of employed workers did not increase materially between VJ-Day 
and March 1946, because new jobs in peacetime industry did not become avail- 
able in sufficiently large numbers to absorb both workers released from war in- 
dustry and demobilised members of the armed forces. However, the rate of re- 
conversion was sufficiently rapid to prevent a ee in the volume of employment. 
During the second and third quarters of 1946, the expansion of industrial pro- 
duction and seasonal employment in agriculture caused the total employment 
figure for the country to rise sharply. Agricultural employment incr from 
7 million to 9 million between February and August 1946, while non-agricultural 
employment rose from 45 to 49 million, a rise far in excess of the usual seasonal 
expansion. Of the 6 million additional workers in the employed labour force, 
about 5 million were men. Present ap rate ppee employment, particularly 
of men, is well above the wartime peak level of 46 million in July 1943. 


Unemployment. 


The rise of unemployment after VJ-Day was checked, to some extent, by the 
fact that millions of potential workers, notably women, stopped looking for em- 
ployment, temporarily in some cases, permanently in others. Moreover, many of 
the men returning from the services did not seek employment immediately after 
their return. Their number was estimated at approximately 1,700,000 at the 
beginning of 1946. Thanks to these two factors, and to thes of reconversion 
from war to peacetime production, the vast majority of workers who were on or 
had come into the employment market found their place in the economic life 
of the country. In 1946, more and more ex-servicemen were coming into the 
labour force, but the opening up of new jobs more than kept pace with the rising 
number of applicants for them, with the result that unemployment actually 
declined from the peak of 2,710,000 in March to 2,040,000 in August. This figure 
is considered to be an approximate basic minimum, below which unemployment 


may not be expected to drop very sharply. 


Reinstatement of Ex-Servicemen. 


One year after VJ-Day, 10 million ex-servicemen were at work. However, 
some 900,000 were still unemployed, forming nearly half the total of the un- 
employed in the whole country, and others were waiting for jobs which had been 
promised to them, or were temporarily stood off. In addition, about 1 million 
ex-servicemen had not yet started to look for work, and moré than 800,000 had 
enrolled at various colleges and universities, where they have been promised an 
education under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Manpower Shortage. 


Although there is no critical shortage of manpower at the present time, some 
specific shortages of workers have developed in certain industries and occupa- 
tions, in particular in those which are relatively underpaid, or in which jobs have 
to be performed under unpleasant conditions. Such is the case in foundries, where 
the lack of workers blocks a rapid increase in production. Moreover, the lack of 
any considerable reserve of unemployed workers creates shortages in certain 
types of skilled occupations in expanding industries. In building construction, 
for instance, there is in a few areas an acute shortage of bricklayers and car- 
penters. Lumber producers are left short of men by the shift from lumber pro- 
duction to agriculture in the South during the summer. Similarly, a rapid ex- 
pansion in the production of men’s suits is impeded by a shortage of several 
thousand skilled and semi-skilled workers. 





1 The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 22 June 1944, amended by an Act of 28 Dec. 1945 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, it. 1944, p. 367). 
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Deferment Policy. 

The wigs | which has been unable to obtain all the men it needs through 
voluntary enlistment, is preparing to call upon the Selective Service system for 
at least 155,000 men between 1 September 1946 and the end of March 1947. This 
would mean that all physically fit men under the age of 30, who have no children 
and have not served in the armed forces, would have to be called up. However, 
such a policy would remove from the labour force a small group of highly trained 
and urgently needed specialists. Consequently, on 23 August, the Selective Ser- 
vice system issued a memorandum to local boards which established special pro- 
cedures for men who are vitally needed in production and transportation, 
advanced research workers, advanced students in the physical sciences, and 
college and university teachers, with a view to giving them special deferments.* 


THe EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN ITALY 


During 1945 production decreased considerably in Italy com- 
pared with previous years, owing to the extensive war damage and 
to lack of tools, raw materials and transport. This situation, which 
is very little better now in spite of considerable efforts to improve 
it, has had repercussions on the labour market. 


Unemployment. 

In 1945 the unemployment figure remained static in Italy at about 2 million, 
with a slight tendency to increase owing to the return to civil life of reduci (ex- 
service men, former partisans and interned persons), the dismissal of workers 
from industry as far as this was authorised, and, generally, the industrial and 
commercial crisis. Unemployed were distributed among the various economic 
branches as follows: agriculture, 22 per cent.; industry, 55.2 per cent.; commerce, 
7.3 per cent.; various other branches, 15.5 per cent. A certain improvement is 
to be noted in commerce, in which the percentage of unemployed dropped from 
9.2 per cent in January 1946 to 6.3 per cent. in March. 

any reduct have swelled the ranks of the unemployed. Their reabsorption 
in agriculture, however, has presented few difficulties, none at all in the case of 
former agricultural workers and small landowners. Likewise most independent 
craftsmen have been able to resume their former occupation. On the other hand 
among unskilled workers, workers in the metal, building, and textile trades, and 
salaried employees, unemployment is very extensive. It may seem paradoxical in 
view of war damage that the building trade has suffered from unemployment, 
but this phenomenon is caused not so much by the absence of Government initia- 
tive in the matter of public works as by the difficulties encountered by private 
enterprise through the high cost of building. 


Measures Taken Against Unemployment. 


Faced with this situation, the Italian Government was called upon to take 
measures to reduce unemployment and promote the return of economic activity. 
First it tried, by a series of islative Decrees*, to check the spread of unemploy- 
ment by forbidding the discharge of workers from industrial undertakings. 
However, these measures apply for a limited time only (the last Decree of 8 
February 1946 forbade the dismissal of workers only up to 31 August 1946, 
although fresh negotiations are going on between employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations for extending the sotete of its application), and undertakings retain the 
right to dismiss a certain proportion of their staff. The Italian Government has 
therefore provided special compensation to dismissed workers and those return- 
ing to civilian work, to prevent undue hardship while they are seeking new em- 
ployment. ' 

In order to meet the ve presented by the return to civil life of reduci, 
special provisions have n made to ensure their compulsory employment. 
Legislative Decree No. 453 of 4 August 1945 compelled undertakings to reserve 
for them half of their new jobs; in February 1946 another Legislative Decree* 


1 The Second Year of Peace: Eighth Report to the President, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 1 Oct. 1946, pp. 57-63. 

s islative Decrees No. 523 of 21 Aug. 1945, No. 788 of 9 Nov. 1945, and No. 50 of 8 Feb. 1946, 

* Legislative Decree No. 27 of 14 Feb. 1946 
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prescribed that they ate employ reduci in the proportion of 5 per cent. of the 
whole of their personnel, a proportion which Legislative Decree No. 81 of 5 March 
1946 allows to apes increased to 10 per cent. on the decision of the provincial prefect. 

Another measure to reduce unemployment is the reduction of hours of work. 
During the greater part of 1945 the 48-hour week had been maintained, yee “ 
a tendency was noted in several sectors to reduce it to 40 hours because of 
lack of electric power, fuel and raw materials. Since then Legislative Decree No. 
788 of 9 November 1945 has made the adoption of the 40-hour week legal for all 
industries in the north of Italy. A Bill to extend this to the whole country, which 
was presented by the Italian General Confederation of Labour, is at present under 
consideration. By agreement between the undertakings and the workers’ organi- 
sations, a system of work by rotation has been introduced in several districts. 

The Italian Government has also started a policy of public works. To the 
considerable sums already devoted to these in 1945 and the beginning of 1946, a 
credit of 12,000 million lire was to be added immediately after the proclamation 
of the Republic: 10,000 million lire for work to be carried out by the Ministry of 
Public Works and 2,000 million for work under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Further, a vast project which would involve an expenditure of some 200,000 million 
lire and would make possible the employment of 800,000 workers has been worked 
out by the Ministry of Public Works and is at present being examined by the 
interministerial Committee for Reconstruction. 

Finally, to remedy the lack of skilled workers, the Italian Government is 
giving every encouragement to vocational training for young workers in public 
and private centres set up for this purpose.! 


CREATION OF A MINISTRY OF LABOUR RESERVES IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decided 
recently to establish a new Ministry, entitled Ministry of Labour 
Reserves, which represents a merger of the Central Labour Reserves 
Administration and the Government committee in charge of hand- 
ling the distribution of manpower. The new Ministry will have 


under its jurisdiction all vocational schools and is also to handle 
all problems of labour allocation. 


The function of the Ministry is to organise and facilitate the procurement of 
manpower, es ~s skilled workers and engineers, for carrying out the first 


post-war Five- lan.* According to the Plan, 7,700,000 new workers are to be 
trained for jateaaee and transport during the five-year period 1946-1950, =_e of 
that total, 4,500,000 will be trained in the vocational schools. During the ape 

the iron and steel industry is expected to receive 570,000 trainees and t coal 


industry 660,000. 
It is planned to increase the number of vocational schools from 2,570° to 6,000 


by 1950. By that time the annual enrolment in the vocational schools is to be 
brought up to 1,200,000. The Five-Year Plan provides for an investment of more 
than 2, million roubles for the building of vocational schools and other training 


facilities.‘ 
LasBour CENSUS IN KENYA , 


In Kenya a special Labour Census was taken at the end of 1945. 
This is the fifth annual consecutive census, and is the most compre- 
hensive. It includes an analysis of occupations and tribes in the em- 
ployment of the Government and other public services. 


The total African population of Kenya has been estimated to be 3,825,000 
in the age group 16 to 45 years of age, which is regarded as the ‘ ‘working age 
group”. A percentage of 80 is regarded as representing the able-bodied workers, 





1 Communication from the Representative of Italy in Canada. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. % 2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 45-58. ; ‘““The Fourth 
Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R.” 

tIdem, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, 

‘U.S.S.R. Emp assy, Washington. De: yee Bulletin, 8 June 1946, p. 435. 
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and taking account of Northern tribes which do not contribute to the labour force, 
the final labour resources are taken to be 642,910 males. 

Registered adult male Africans in employment and actually at work on the 
census day numbered 255,543, compared with 250,407 in 1944. Unregistered male 
juveniles in employment numbered 40,085 and there were 7,930 females registered 
as inemployment. More generally, the total of Kenya Africans in civil and mili- 
tary employment is stated to have been 276,607 in 1941, 359,408 in 1943, and 
334,012 in 1945. An interesting omens is to be found in the number of mi- 
grant workers in 1936 and in 1945. In 1936 the number of African male adults 
engaged in whole or part-time employment outside the reserves was 182,856; in 
1945 the figure was 297,570. These totals include squatters and alien Africans. 

African wages, value of rations, etc., have still to be analysed, but the result 
is quoted of an analysis of some 60,000 postcard reports made in 1943. The value 
of rations is not included in the figure given. The average figure for the cash 
value of wages only shows that there was a total monthly distribution in 1943 of 
£263,194 7s. among just over a quarter of a million employed Africans, giving an 
average monthly wage of 20.66s. The highest average monthly wage was 48s. 
paid to clerks, 3s. more than the average paid to artisans and mechanics. Domes- 
tic servants returned an a, of 26s. a month and labourers (two thirds of 
the total employed) 14s. a month." 


THe REINSTATEMENT COMMITTEES IN THE 
UniTED KINGDOM 


A report on the reinstatement committees in the United Kingdom 
for the first half of 1946 reveals increased activity on the part of 
these committees as a result of the release of large numbers of men 
and women from the armed forces. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act*, which came into opera- 
tion on 1 August 1944, ee! person who claims that he has been denied the right 
to reinstatement in his civilian job, as provided for in the Act, may apply to a 
Reinstatement Committee. Where a Committee is satisfied that the former 
employer has not carried out his obligations under the Act, it may order 
either reinstatement or compensation, or both, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Up to the end of 1945, the reinstatement committees gave decisions in 505 
See: in the first quarter of 1946 in 849, and in the second quarter in 1,103 

isputes. 

An analysis of the decisions handed down by the committees until 30 June 
1946 shows that in about half the cases the employers were ordered to grant 
reinstatement or compensation for loss or both. The figures were as follows: 





Number of cases decided 





Decision reached by reinstatement committees 
1 Aug. 1944- 1 Apr.- 
30 June 1946. 30 June 1946 





Orders requiring employment to be made avai- 
lable to applicant 572 215 
Orders requiring payment of compensation for 
loss by reason of default 165 81 


Orders for both reinstatement and compensa- ars 





Total cases decided in favour of applicant ... . 1,312 


Cases in which no order was made against . 
1,14 


2,457 























3 East African Standard (Nairobi), 8 Mar. 1946. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944 p. 98. 
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The Act appoints an umpire, to whom appeals can be made against decisions 
of the committees. Up to 30 June 1946, the umpire gave decisions in 184 
appeals, confirming the decisions of the committees in 114 cases and reversing 
em in 70 cases. 
In Northern Ireland the reinstatement committees had to deal with 15 
cases up to 30 June 1946, of which 11 were decided in favour of the applicant.! 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The first course in business administration, organised by the 
British Ministry of Labour and National Service with the assistance 
of the Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, was held from April to July 1946, and was attended by 150 
demobilised members of the armed services. The programme 
of courses is being continued on an increased scale, with over 1,000 
students taking the three-month general course at 30 technical 
and commercial colleges throughout Great Britain; it is expected 
that by the end of 1946 the number of students will have risen to 


2,500. 


The purpose of the general course is to give to carefully selected applicants 
intensive instruction on the structure of the business world and the principles 
of business ——. After a the general course, those under 
training are eligib le for specialised courses which may last up to two years, and 
which consist of detailed “on-the-job” training in the actual working methods and 
organisation of a particular industrial or commercial firm, by being “put through 
the departments”. These specialised courses are organised by individual firms 
which, upon application, are accepted by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for participation in the scheme. The response of undertakings has been 
very positive. By July 1946, 203 such specialised training schemes had been 
a of which 33 were in heavy engineering and 45 in light engineering. 
Where needed, arrangements are made with local technical colleges to give 
specialised instruction during the training programme, the cost of which—as well 
as the cost of the specialised training in the undertaking —- is being borne by the 
Government. 

Training for business administration having been put on the same a 
footing as training for a profession under the Government scheme for further 
education and training, persons undergoing training receive the tuition fees for the 
general course and, where necessary, maintenance allowances (including allow- 
ances for the support of a wife and children) throughout the period of training. 
The employer who takes a man into a specialised course is, in the words of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service, free to make him a payment as an act 
of grace, over and above the Government’s allowance, without the allowance 
being reduced accordingly. 

The Minister also declared that the scheme was not intended to jeopardise 
the chances of promotion of any promising man already in an undertaking; on 
the contrary, he advocated that the firms should “mg their own employees an 
opportunity to participate in the courses, though they would not be entitled to 
the subsidies for ex-service persons. Whereas the short-term objective of the 
scheme was to offer ex-servicemen and women of management quality an en- 
trance into business, the long-term objective was to continue the general and 
specialised training schemes, even when the particular needs of ex-service persons 
will have ceased, in order to “provide a permanent promotion ladder up to the 


highest levels of management”’.? 


THe JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


- According to a statement made by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the British Ministry of Labour, the Government has accepted in 


1 Ministry of Labour Gasette, Aug. 1946, p. 217. 
2 The Ministry of Labour Gatette, “+ 1946, pp. 211-212; Unrrep Kincpom INFORMATION OFFICE, 
Ottawa: Monthly Commentary, No. 5, 1 Oct. 1946, p. 3; Scope (London), Aug. 1946, pp. 72-74. 
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general the recommendations made in the report of the Committee 
on the Juvenile Employment Service. The Central Juvenile Em- 
ployment Executive has been set up, as recommended in the report, 
and will proceed to carry out the recommendations, so far as this 
can be done without legislation. 


The Central Juvenile Employment Executive is responsible to the Minister 
of Labour and consists of officers of the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and the Scottish Education Department. Its functions include those of 
determining questions of policy, issuing instructions which will be binding on the 
whole service, and inspecting a Employment Service. 

Legislation to give effect to other parts of the report is to be introduced when 
circumstances permit.* 





MIGRATION 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION PoLicy 
Act AMENDING THE NATIONALITY Act oF 1940 


An Act of the United States Congress dated 2 July 1946 pro- 
viding for the admission to the United States of persons of races 
indigenous to India and to the Philippine Islands removed the limi- 
tation on the admission of such persons on the basis of race. 


By Public Law 483 approved on 2 July 1946, the Nationality Act of 1940 was 
amended to provide for persons of races indigenous to India and Filipino persons 


or persons of Filipino descent to become eligible for naturalisation. Under the 
Immigration Act of 1924, a yearly quota of 100 persons had been assigned to 


India but, until the passage of the new law, it was applicable only to such natives 
of that country as belong to the white race or to some other race eligible for natu- 
ralisation. Since the passage of Public Law No. 483, the quota of 100 persons 
must be shared with “‘persons of races indigenous to India no matter in what 
country such [we here was born”. Under the Immigration Act of 1924 and in 
accordance with Public Law 483, a quota of 100 persons will be granted to persons 
of races indigenous to the Philippine Islands and to white persons and other 
persons eligible to citizenship born in those Islands. However, in contrast with 
the situation in regard to India, persons of Filipino race born in some foreign 
country will be counted against the quota of that country, and not against the 
quota for the Bye vege Islands. If born in one of the so-called non-quota coun- 
tries, they, like other natives of such countries, will be entitled to non-quota 


status. 
DISCUSSION IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Discussions regarding alteration in the immigration regulations 
of the United States during the past year have indicated two 
opposing trends. Bills have been introduced in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate; one group of Bills aimed at re- 
ducing the annual quota of immigrants, another group aimed at 
the simplification of the administrative procedure or at further 
detailed study of immigration and nationalisation legislation gene- 
rally. In November 1945, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives 
submitted an interim report. No action was taken on these recom- 

TCE. International Labour Review, Vol. LUI, Nos. 1-2, Jan-Feb. 1946, p. 86. 


y Debates, House of Commons, 4 Apr. 1946, cols. 1397-1398. 
* Public Law 483, 79th Congress, Chapter 534, Second Session. See also Interpreter Releases, 


Vol. XXIII, No. 32, 9 Aug. 1946. 
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mendations in 1945, and a number of Bills have therefore been 
reintroduced. 


Report of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


The report stated that the immigration laws needed a thorough study and 
complete codification, and recommended that Congress should appoint a com- 
mission of full-time experts qualified to undertake impartial and complete re- 
search and analysis into all phases of the problems. No general alteration of 
existing quotas or selective provisions or ‘“‘detailed revision of any major area of 
immigration laws” should be undertaken until such a thorough study had been 
made. The report recommended, however, that immediate limited and specific 
changes should be enacted to exclude persons who voluntarily adhered to, or 
supported, the German National Socialist Government or the Italian Fascist 
Government or any similar Government, or the principles of such a Government, 
or who disbelieve in or oppose the principles of democratic Government. The 
report also recommended provision for the right of appeal to a central visa review 
board when a consul has refused a visa. 


Attitude of the Labour Movement. 


Representatives of four national labour organisations who appeared at the 
hearing on 20 March 1946 of the House Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, when the Gossett Bill' proposing a change in immigration legis- 
a D under discussion, opposed the suggestion that immigration quotas be 
reduced. 

The representative of the American Federation of Labor based his objection 
on the recommendations of the Committee which favoured a full study of the whole 
immigration policy, and considered that to reduce re quotas would 
indicate a return to isolationism. The representative of the Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations opposed any cut in the quotas on the grounds that it would 
encourage national isolationism and was contrary to current American foreign 
licy in regard to tariffs, relief, and other economic matters. His organisation 


avoured the investigation and research recommended by the House Committee 
itself. The C.1.0., he stated, realised ‘‘that immigration is automatically checked 
in per:ods of unemployment, while it rises in periods of prosperity; that in the past 
immigrants have contributed in innumerable ways to the wealth and well-being 
of this country; that a large proportion of immigrants are not potential job- 
seekers but women and children; that new blood in industry, agriculture, business 
and the professions enriches our national way of life; and that the best and most 
enlightened thought on this subject opposes arbitrary, prejudicial, and super- 
ficial legislation to curtail immigration into the United States”’. 

The representative of the National Women’s Trade Union League also sup- 
— the House Committee’s recommendation for study, pointing out that the 

gue considered that cutting quotas would endanger international co-opera- 
tion, while the present small quotas do not endanger the jobs of working women. 

The representative of the National Conference of Union Labor Legionnaires 
also opposed cutting the quotas, and recalled that immigrants were employers as 


well as employed.? 
STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALISATION 


Immigration into the United Statess during the fiscal year end- 
ing 30 June 1945 increased by 42 per cent. over the figure for the 
previous fiscal year. 


The number of aliens admitted, was 202,366 of whom 11,623 were quota 
immigrants, 26,496 non-quota immigrants, and 164,247 non-immigrants. Of 
the non-quota immigrants, 22,770 were from non-quota countries (Central and 
South America, Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, and the West Indies). An 
analysis of the occupations of the immigrants admitted indicates that 7.5 per 
cent. came under the professional groups, 3.8 per cent. were in commercial 





1 House Resolution 3663. 
2 79th Congress, Second Session, House of Representatives: Hearings before the Committee on 
tion and Naturalization (H.R. 3663, Part 2, 20 and 27 Mar. and 8 May 1946). 
f. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 98, for statistics concerning the 


Immi 
fiscal year June 1943 to June 1944. 
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occupations, 21.6 per cent. were skilled workers, 1.3 per cent. farmers, 3.9 per cent. 
servants, 2.9 per cent. labourers, 2.7 per cent. miscellaneous, and 56.3 per cent. in 
the group entitled ‘‘no occupation”, which includes the occupation of housewife." 
An analysis of the aliens naturalised during the year ended 30 June 1945 indi- 
cates a close correlation between the immigration and naturalisation figures, both 
in regard to occupation and distribution by countries of former residence. 
e following table? shows the occupations of aliens of all countries to whom 
certificates of naturalisation were issued in the year ending 30 June 1945: 
Number of 
Occupation naturalisations 
Professional and semi-professional workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Domestic service workers 
Protective service workers' 
Service workers except domestic and protective 
Farm labourers and foremen 
Labourers except farm labourers 


1 Tacludes 19,980 persons serving in the armed forces. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION PoLicy 


Steps have been taken in Canada in recent months towards the 
formulation of a new immigration policy. An Order in Council has 
been issued to facilitate the entry of certain classes of displaced 
persons, and resolutions have been introduced in both the House 
of Commons and the Senate concerning the desirability of recon- 
sidering Canadian immigration policy. 


Order in Council relating to Displaced Persons and Immigrants. 


By an Order in Council of 28 May 1946 amending the existing immigration 
regulations, provision is made that the immigration officer in charge may permit 
to land in Canada the father or mother, the unmarried son or daughter, 18 years 
of age or under, the unmarried brother or sister, or the orphan nephew o1 niece 
under 16 years of age, of any person legally admitted to and resident in Canada 
who is in a position to receive and care for such relatives. 

In announcing the new Order in Council, the Minister of Mines and Resources 
stated that it had been considered advisable to permit a somewhat greater move- 
ment of immigrants into Canada than was possible under existing regulations.* 
He explained, moreover, that the action taken was intended as a short-term 
measure to provide for the admission to Canada of approved persons who could 
be housed and maintained by relatives until they were established, and also to 
meet in some measure the pressing demands being made on behalf of refugees or 
ry persons who have relatives in Canada anxious to provide them with 

omes.* 


Senate Proceedings. 
The Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, in accordance with a 
Senate resolution, was directed on 8 May 1946 to — 
_ Enquireintothe Immigration Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and Amendments), 
its operation and administration and the circumstances and conditions re- 
lating thereto, including (a) the desirability of admitting immigrants to 





1 DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE: Immigration and Naturalization Service Monthly Review, Dec. 


1945, Vol. III, No. 6. 

2 Idem, Apr. 1946, Vol. III, No. 10, p. 297. 

*P.C. 695 3A as amended by P.C. 2071 of 28 May 1946. See also Labour Gazelie (Ottawa), 
Vol. XLVI, No. 6, June 1946, p. 916. 

‘See also P.C. 2070 of 28 May 1946, providing that a travel document may be accepted in lieu 
of a passport in the case of a displaced person not in possession of a passport. 
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Canada, (b) the type of immigrant which should be preferred, including 
origin, training and other characteristics, (c) the availability of such immi- 
grants for admission, (d) the facilities, resources and capacity of Canada to 
absorb, employ and maintain such immigrants, and (e) the appropriate terms 
and conditions of such admission. 


This Committee issued its report on 14 August 1946, recommending: 


(1) Announcement immediately by the Government of Canada of a policy 
of - ective immigration into Canada of both agricultural and industrial 
workers. 

(2) That such immigration be limited in numbers to what from time to 
time appears to be the absorptive capacity of the country, and by practical 
considerations of transport and establishment, and be subject to the shipping 
priority of service men and their dependants and other Canadian citizens. 

(3) That in anticipation of shipping becoming available for immigration 
purposes: 

(a) Canada’s immigration policy be published in appropriate foreign 
countries with explanations as to the unavoidable delay; 

(6) That forthwith Canadian immigration and inspection officers be 
dispatched to Europe, and offices be opened with a view to meeting pros- 
pective immigrants and to the selection of those most desirable; 

(c) That surveys be undertaken immediately in Europe to determine 
the localities where immigrants may be found and the conditions and 
anticipated problems to be met; 

(d) That surveys be undertaken in Canada in order to determine the 
agricultural and industrial resources available for use by prospective 
immigrants and the conditions and anticipated problems to be met; 

(e) That the Immigration Ministry at once make studies and lay plans 
for an immigration movement and promptly take steps to implement such 


a policy. 


(4) That everything possible be done to make shipping available, subject 
to the above-mentioned repatriation, and thereupon priority be given to the 
relatives in all degrees and to the friends of Canadian citizens who assume 
a yor peas | for the care and establishment of the newcomer, and who are 
well able and willing to give guarantees. 

(5) That the Immigration Act and Regulations be revised to provide for 
the finding and selection of immigrants, the admission of those most desirable, 
and for the supervision and assistance of the newcomers until established in 


Canada.! 


House Debate. 


Parallel with the introduction into the Senate, a similar resolution was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons in April 1946 stating that “‘in the opinion 
of this House the Government should give early consideration to the advisabilit 
of instituting a reasonable immigration programme planned in accordance wit 
Canada’s absorptive capacity, its economic needs, and possibilities of develop- 
ment’’.? 

The mover of the resolution pointed out that new immigration would increase 
the home market, spread the taxation burden over a larger number of persons, 
provide for greater employment in Canada, and bring into the country new 
aptitudes, new skills, and new scientific knowledge. In the course of the discussion, 
those favouring reconsideration of the immigration policy emphasised the need 
for selective immigration on a planned system. Divergence of views was evident 
with regard to the type of Supatioes qualifications desirable, some laying 
stress on the need for agricultural workers, others considering that it was more 
important to ensure the entry of specialists, technicians, scientists, engineers and 
skilled workers. It was generally a that although a planned immigration 
policy was necessary, no steps should be taken to increase the entry of any persons 
until the housing and employment problems involved in repatriation of members 
of the armed forces had been dealt with. 








1 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of Canada, 14 Aug. 1946, A.D. 1946/491. 
2 House of Commons Oficial Report, Vol. LXXXV, No. 15, 3 Apr. 1946. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Actruat Hours or WorkK IN FRANCE 


The figures given in the following tables, showing the hours 
actually worked by employed persons in France at the beginning 
of 1946, present the results of the first quarterly enquiry into econo- 
mic activity made by the labour inspectors since a recent thorough 
revision of these statistics, which have been published since 1930. 


The enquiry was undertaken by the Central Statistical Service of the Bureau 
for Research and Statistics in the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, which 
sent out a questionnaire to over 50,000 undertakings under the jurisdiction of the 
Labour Inspectorate, i.e., excluding industrial and commercial undertakings 
employing less than ten persons, undertakings enga in eee forestry, 
mining, water or air transport, the State railways, and the public services. Replies 
were received from about 32,000 undertakings, or 64 per cent. of the total. Ave- 
rages, weighted to allow for the actual geographical and occupational distribu- 
tion of the undertakings, were then calculated. The hours of work data are re- 


produced in table I. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 
IN FRANCE BY HOURS WORKED PER WEEK, 1 JANUARY 1946 





Length of working week in hours 
Occupational group 
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Thus, of the employed poveee covered by the enquiry, more than two fifths 
had a working week of 40 hours; about one fifth, 40 to 48 hours; and about one 
fourth, 48 hours. 

The results of the enquiry were compared with the pre-war figures for April 
1939, which were taken as a base for the calculation of indices of the average work- 
ing week, the volume of employment, and the level of activity of the various 
occupational groups covered, the index of activity being obtained by multiplying 
_ the other two indices (see table II). 


TABLE II. AVERAGE WORKING WEEK, AND INDICES OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN FRANCE, IN APRIL 1939 AND 
AT 1 JANUARY 1946 





Index of | Ind 
Average hours worked} average —— 
‘ per week hours ment 
Occupational group worked 





Apr. 1939 Base: April 1939 





109.4 87.5 
106.8 93.8 
108. 94.2 
105. 74.1 
102. 85.0 
97. 
99. 
98. 
109. 
107. 
102. 
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The table shows that, whereas on 1 January 1940, the average length of the 
working week was 1.8 hours (or 4.4 per cent.) more than in April 1939, the number 
of persons employed in the occupational groups covered by the enquiry was 10.1 

r cent. lower, and that consequéntly the level of activity was 6.1 per cent. 
ower. Thus, in little more than half a year after V-E Day, the level of activity 
in France had almost reached the pre-war level.! 








IResue francaise du travail, No. 2, May 1946, pp. 175 et seg. 
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SocraL Security LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Insurance Act received Royal Assent on 1 August 
1946!, and the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act on 
26 July 1946.2? They will be put into force as soon as the admini- 
strative preparation can be completed, though higher old-age pen- 
sions begin to be paid in October 1946. The first payments of family 
allowances* began in August 1946. The National Health Service 
Bill* is at an advanced stage in its consideration by Parliament. 
This series of social security services will be completed by a system 
of National Assistance. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


The provisions of the National Insurance Act, 1946, differ from 
the proposals put forward in Part I of the White Paper' as follows: 


The rate of sickness and unemployment benefit is 26s., instead of 24s. 

An insured person can draw sickness or unemployment benefit for the three 
days’ waiting period if it is followed by sickness or unemployment of nine days 
within 13 weeks, beginning with the first of the three days. The White Paper 
proposed that benefit should be paid ‘for the three days’ waiting period only 
where there were at least 24 consecutive days of sickness or unemployment. 

Sickness benefit is granted at the full rate for an indefinite period, provided 
156 contributions have been paid. The White Paper proposed the substitution of 
a reduced benefit after three years. 

The rate of retirement pension is 26s. for a single person, instead of 20s., and 
42s. for a married couple, instead of 35s. A person who postpones retirement 
qualifies for an increment of 2s. per week, instead of 1s., for every year he works 
after attainment of pensionable age. 

Retirement conditions for pension are not applied to men aged 70 and wo- 
men aged 65 or over, and consequently their pensions are not reduced on account 
of earnings, as previously proposed. 

The rate of pension payable to a widow is 26s., instead of 20s. 

The rate of pension payable to a widow with a child is 33s. 6d., instead of 29s. 

The age at which widows qualify for pension on cessation of widowed mothers’ 
allowance is 40, instead of 50. 

Extended provision for widows incapable of self-support is introduced. 

The allowance for a first child is 7s. 6d., instead of 5s. 


Scope. 


Under the Act persons between school-leaving and pensionable age are in- 
sured in one of the three following classes — employed persons, i.e., those who 
work under a contract of service, self-employed persons, 1.e., those who are gain- 
fully occupied but not under contract of service, and non-employed persons, i.e., 
those not gainfully occupied. A married woman who is a non-employed person 
will be excepted from insurance, unless she is already insured and wishes to 
remain so, e¢.g., in order to qualify for an old-age pension in her own right; married 
women who are employed or self-employed may elect to contribute in order to 
qualify also for the benefits appropriate to their respective classes. Payment of 
insurance contributions is optional for those whose annual income is less than 
£104, but non-payment entails loss of benefit rights. 

All insured persons are insured against the risks of maternity, old-age and 
death. Self-employed persons are in addition insured against sickness, and em- 
ployed persons against sickness and unemployment. 





19 and 10 Geo. 6, Ch. 67. 

?9and 10 Geo. 6, Ch. 62. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 548. 
4 Idem,Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 472-481. 

§ Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 668-674. 
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Schemes of ye eg benefits for any class of insured persons may be 
submitted through the Minister to Parliament for approval, and, if approved, 
they may be made compulsory. 


Benefits. 

Title to benefit, except guardian’s allowance, depends on the contribution 
record of the insured person concerned. If the record is deficient, unemployment, 
= or widow’s benefit, retirement pension or death grant may be paid at a 
reduced rate. 


RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT, SICKNESS BENEFIT AND 
RETIREMENT PENSION 





Weekly rate 





Sickness 


Class of insured person Usemptep- 
t benefit 


men 
benefit 





s. d. s. d. 

Single man or woman 

Married man.. . 26 0 26 0 

Married woman gainfully occupied, in- 
sured 20 0 16 0 

Married woman, not gainfully occupied, 


Adult dependant’s allowance 16 0 16 0 
Allowance for first child 7 6 7 6 




















1 Only if the dependant is the wife of the pensioner. 


The benefits payable to persons under the age of 18 are reduced in rate. A 
married woman, over 18 and gainfully occupied, who is supporting an invalid 
husband or who is not living with her husband and cannot obtain any financial 
help from him, is entitled to the same sickness and unemployment benefit as a 
single woman. The adult dependant’s allowance payable in respect of the wife 
of a pensioner is replaced, when she reaches age 60, by a pension of 16s. payable 
to her, or, if she is insured, by a pension of 26s. 


Unemployment benefit is payable at the full rate if the applicant has paid 26 
contributions of the appropriate class between the date of his entry into insurance 
and the day for which the benefit is claimed and has paid, or been credited with, 
not less than 50 contributions of the appropriate class in respect of the complete 
contribution year before the benefit year. There is a waiting period of three 
working days at the beginning of a spell of unemployment unless within 13 weeks 
a further nine days of unemployment is experienced. A fresh waiting period is not 
im if unemployment starts within 13 weeks after the last preceding spell. 
Odd days count for benefit if two or more fall within a group of six consecutive 
days. The benefit is payable for 180 days, subject to extension in accordance with 
favourable contribution and benefit records. An insured person who has ex- 
hausted his rights can requalify for benefit by paying 13 additional contributions. 
However, during the first five years’ operation of the Act, the Minister, on the 
recommendation of the local tribunal, may extend payment of benefit in respect 
of unemployment where the insured person has exhausted his rights. In making 
such recommendations the local tribunal is to take into consideration industrial 
conditions in the district where the applicant resides but not his personal financial 
resources. Refusal of an offer of suitable employment disqualifies an applicant 
for unemployment benefit. 

Sickness benefit is unlimited in duration, provided contributions have been 


= for 156 weeks at any time, otherwise it is payable for 52 weeks, subject in 
th cases to the same conditions as to regularity of contributions and waiting 


on as unemployment benefit. Failure to comply with prescribed rules of 
haviour disqualifies an applicant. 
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An insured person who has reached the retirement age and could qualify for 
a full retirement pension may draw sickness or unemployment benefit subject to 
the usual conditions. Where he could not qualify for pension at the full rate, 
sickness or unemployment benefit is correspondingly pit omer y 


Retirement pensions are payable to insured men on the attainment of the age 
of 65, women 60, on retirement from regular employment and provided 156 con- 
tributions have been paid between entry into insurance and attainment of pen- 
sionable age, with a yearly average of at least 50 contributions credited or paid. 
A widow who immediately before attainment of age 60 was drawing a widow's 
benefit qualifies for retirement pension by virtue of her late husband's insurance. 
Retirement pensions payable to men between the ages of 65 and 70, women, 
60 and 65, are reduced by any earnings in excess of 20s. a week. The wife of a 
pensioner is entitled to a separate retirement pension by virtue of her husband's 
insurance when she reaches 60. If she herself is insured she may instead draw her 
own pension, whether or not her husband has retired. Employed and self-em- 
ployed persons may defer their pensions, continue to pay contributions and thus 
qualify for a pension increased by 1s. a week in respect of every 25 contributions 
after attainment of retirement age. Similarly the ic rate payable to the wife 
of a pensioner, if she has reached 60, is increased when her husband defers his 
pension. The retirement condition ceases at the age of 70 for men, 65 for women 
and no additional increments in respect of pension deferment may be earne | 
after that time. 

Widow's benefits are in all cases payable subject to the same contribution con- 
ditions as retirement pensions. For the first 13 weeks of widowhood a widow's 
allowance of 36s. is payable in every case. A widow who has a dependent child 
or children is entitled to an additional 7s. 6d. a week during the first 13 weeks, 
and at the end of this period to a widowed mother’s allowance of 33s. 6d. for 
herself and child, reduced by the amount of weekly earnings in excess of 30s., 
which is payable as long as she has a dependent child. If on the termination of the 
widowed mother’s allowance the widow is over 40 and not less than 10 years 
have elapsed since her marriage, she is entitled to the widow’s pension of 26s.a 
week, reduced by the amount of weekly earnings in excess of 30s. This pension is 
also payable, on the cessation of a widow’s allowance, to a widow who was over 
the age of 50 at widowhood and had been married for not less than 10 years, and 
° a widow who is incapable of self-support by reason of mental or physical in- 

rmity. 

A guardian's allowance at the rate of 12s. a week per child is payable to a 
eae caring for a child both of whose parents are dead and at least one of whom 

d been insured. The guardian is not entitled to a family allowance in respect 
of the child. 

A maternity gent of £4 (£8 where twins are born) is payable to the wife of an 
insured man and to other women who are contributors, subject to the payment 
of 26 contributions between entry into insurance and date of confinement and not 
less than 26 contributions paid or credited in respect of the last complete contri- 
bution year. A non-gainfully occupied wife of an insured man, or a woman con- 
tributing as a non-employed person, may qualify for an attendance allowance of 
20s. a week for 4 weeks and a gain ully occupied woman for a maternity allow- 
ance of 36s. for 13 weeks, provided in the latter case that she abstains from work 
during the period and that special contribution conditions have been fulfilled. 


A death grant of £20 (£6 to £15 according to age in the case of the death of a 
child) is made to meet the expenses incurred in connection with the death of an 
insured person or of a dependant of an insured person, provided that 26 contri- 
butions have been paid and that (a) at least 45 contributions have been paid or 
credited in respect of the last contribution year before the death, or (6) the yearly 
average of paid or credited contributions is at least 45. The right to the grant is 
maintained for his survivors if the contribution condition was fulfilled when the 
insured person died, and for himself if it was fulfilled when he attained pension- 


able age. 


Finance. 

The scheme is financed by insured persons, their employers and the State. 
Responsibility for paying the contribution in respect of an employed person rests 
with the employer, who may deduct the insured person's share of the amount 
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from his wages. Generally, contributions are to be paid weekly by affixing stamps 
on a single insurance card. During full-time education or unpaid apprenticeship, 
persons are to be excepted from liability to contribute though credited with con- 
tributions. Contributions are to be excused but credited, in appropriate cases, 
during periods of unemployment or incapacity for work by reason of sickness or 
injury. Although an employed person does not contribute after he attains the 
age of 70 (women, 65) his employer contributes in respect of him as long as he 
remains at work. 

The rates payable by insured persons and, where they are employed, by their 
employers are as follows: 





ployer of Self- 
Insured persons employed employed 
person person 





Men over 18 
Women over 18 
Boys under 18 
Girls under 18 























These rates include a payment of 10d. (men), 8d. (women) and 6d. (boys and 
girls under 18) towards the national health service but not contributions under 
the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, though these are pom by means 
of a stamp whose value, in appropriate cases, comprises the rates of contributions 
under both Acts. 

The contributions of employed persons (and their employers) cover 
two thirds of the cost of unemployment benefit, and five sixths of other 
benefits (except death grant), in the case of persons entering insurance at age 16, 
and are shared almost equally between the employee and his employer, except 
that the latter pays no part of the costs of maternity grants, attendance allow- 
ances and death grants. Self-employed and non-employed persons who enter at 

6 pay about five sixths of their respective benefits (except death grants). 

At the end of 5 years the rates will be raised 4d. a week (2d. in the case of 
persons under 18) to meet in part the increase in expenditure in future years due 
to the rise in the cost of retirement pensions. Employed persons and their em- 
ployees share the increase in contribution equally. 

In order to finance the remainder of the cost of benefits in the case of persons 
entering insurance at the age of 16, the Exchequer makes the following supple- 
mentary payment in respect of each contribution paid by insured persons and 


by their employers: 





Amount of supplement 





Description of person by or in F 
respect of whom contribution cor 
is paid For contribution 
employer's as self- 
contribution | employed 
person person 


s. d. 





d 
Men over 18 s 63 
Women over 18 a 

6 


s. 
1 


Boys under 18 
Girls under 18 























In cases where an unemployed person is paid unemployment benefit after he 
has exhausted his right thereto, the cost is borne by the Exchequer and becomes 
an additional charge on it, in so far as the benefit exceeds the cost of —- 
ment assistance to which the beneficiary would otherwise have been entitled. 

Financial transactions under the scheme will be conducted through the 
National Insurance (Reserve) Fund and the National Insurance Fund. The 
assets of the existing health, pensions and unemployment insurance schemes are 
to be carried to the National renewed (Reserve) Fund, and at the outset of the 





Parsee (ns ot eet | 
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scheme £100,000,000 is to be transferred from it to the National Insurance Fund. 
The remaining assets will be retained as a reserve, and capital advances and trans- 
fers from the Reserve Fund to the National Insurance Fund may be made only 
under authority of an affirmative resolution of the House of Commons. Con- 
tributions by employers, insured persons and the Exchequer, and income from 
the assets of the National Insurance (Reserve) Fund, are paid to the National 
Insurance Fund, which is charged with the cost of benefits and administration. 
Every five years the Minister is to review the benefit rates, on the basis of the 
report of the Government Actuary, and to recommend any changes in expenditure 
necessary for the preservation of health and working capacity. The Treasury 
may raise or lower the contribution rates and the Exchequer supplement to 
stabilise the level of employment. 


Transitional Arrangements. 


Regulations will determine the manner in which the Act will apply to persons 
insured under the existing social insurance legislation at the time oken the Act 
comes into force. 

The Government has already drawn up regulations providing, as from the 
beginning of October 1946, for the increase of existing pension rates up to the 
rates laid down in the Act, and for a corresponding increase in the rates of pension 
insurance contributions, the joint rate in the case of men being raised from 1s. 1d. 
to 3s. id. a week. Non-contributory pensions, payable to uninsured persons at 
age 70, are similarly to be increased from 10s. to 26s. a week. 


Administration. 


The Ministry of National Insurance administers the scheme through regional 
and local offices. ‘The Minister appoints a National Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee of 4 to 8 members, including one after consultation with organisations 
representative of employers, another after consultation with organisations repre- 
sentative of workers and a third after consultation with friendly societies or 
organisations representing friendly societies. He refers such questions as he sees 
fit to this Committee for consideration and advice and submits to it drafts of 
regulations and orders to be issued under the Act. 


Cost Estimates. 


The Government Actuary reported that the estimated expenditure, both under 
the Bill and of an assistance character falling directly upon the Exchequer (but 
oot Severe assistance met from local funds) for the years 1948-1978, would be 
as follows: 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1948-1978 (in £ MILLIONS) 





1958 1968 1978 





Benefits 
Retirement pensions 
Widows’ benefits and guardians’ allow- 


Unemployment benefit 
Sickness benefit 
Maternity benefits 
Death grant 

Cost of administration 








Non-contributory pensions 
Supplementary pensions 
Unemployment assistance 
Cost of administration 


























1 This was a notional figure depending on the date of commencement of the benefit. 
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The yield from contributions under the Bill was estimated as follows for the 
same period: 


YIELDS OF CONTRIBUTIONS (IN £ MILLIONS) 





Contributions by insured persons and Contributions 
their employers by Exchequer 





Towards 
For benefits Health Service Total For benefits 





313 82 
334 83 
335 83 
312 78 























The above contribution rates for cash benefits are estimated to cover the entire 
cost of these benefits in the case of persons entering insurance at age 16. The 
deficit due to the admission, ‘when the Act comes into force, of persons of higher 
ages, who will pay fewer contributions for the same benefits, will be borne by a 
State subsidy, rising from £36 million a year in 1949 to £60 million in 1955.1 
Thereafter the grant payable by the Exchequer is to be fixed by Parliament. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE (INDUSTRIAL INjURIES) ACT 


The National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, carries 
out the general principles set forth in Part II of the White Paper? 
whereby benefits varying with the degree of disablement and with 
family responsibilities, financed by the tripartite contributions, are 


substituted for compensation, related to earnings, for which the 
employer is individually liable. The provisions of the Act differ 


from the proposals made in Part II of the White Paper on the follow- 
ing points: 

The basic weekly rates of injury benefit and of disablement pension where 
incapacity is assessed at 100 per cent. are 45s. a week in both cases, instead of 
35s. and 40s. respectively. 

Injury benefit is payable during incapacity for work lasting up to 26 weeks. 
Previously, an industrial injury allowance was to be fixed for the first 13 weeks 
of incapacity and a higher rate, identical with the rate of industrial pension for 
100 per cent. disablement, was to be payable until full recovery or until the in- 
capacity was found likely to be permanent. 

The weekly ny supplement is 20s. instead of 10s. 

Benefits are payable in respect of a juvenile with dependants at the adult 
rate, instead of half the adult rate, and in respect of a juvenile without depen- 
dants, at three quarters of the adult rate if he is between the ages of 17 to 18 and 
at half the adult rate if he is under 17. 

The weekly allowance for an adult dependant is 16s. instead of 8s. 9d. (first 
13 weeks) and 10s thereafter. 

The weekly allowance for the first child is 7s. 6d. instead of 6s. (first 13 weeks). 

Dependants’ allowances at fixed rates are payable where the insured person 
is in receipt of an injury benefit or of a disablement pension, provided that in the 
latter case, he is also in receipt of an unemployability supplement or of approved 
hospital treatment. It was proposed in the White Paper that dependants’ allow- 
ances, varying in rate with the rate of injury or disablement benefit, be payable 
while the insured person was in receipt of such benefit under the scheme. 

The contributions, shared equally between the employer and employee, are 
8d. (men), 6d. (women), 5d. (boys) and 4d. (girls), instead of 6d., 4d., 3d. and 2d., 
respectively. 


1 Ministry oF NaTIonaL Insurance: National Insurance Bill, 1946. Report by the Government 
ment 4 on the Financial Provisions of the Bill. Cmd. 6730, London. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 788. 
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Children under school-leaving age are eligible for disablement benefit but are 
not entitled to injury benefit except in so far as may be provided by regulations. 
Contributions are not required from them or on their behalf. 


Scope. 

All persons employed in Great Britain, under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship, are insured under the Act, irrespective of the rate of remuneration, 
against personal injury caused by accident arising out of and in the course of such 
employment and against prescribed diseases and prescribed personal injuries 
(not otherwise included) due to the nature of employment. 


Injury and Disablement Benefits. 


Injury benefit is payable during incapacity lasting up to 26 weeks at 45s. a 
week plus dependants’ allowances and supplements. There is a waiting period of 
three days unless, as a result of the injury, the insured person is incapacitated on 
not less than 12 days within the “injury benefit period’’, that is within a period 
ending not later than 26 weeks following the accident. If at, or after, the end of 
the injury benefit period the insured person suffers permanent or substantial 
“loss of physical or mental faculty” (including disfigurement), he is entitled to 
a disablement benefit at a rate varying from 9s. to 45s. a week, according to the 
assessed degree of disablement unless the latter is less than 20 per cent., in which 
case a gratuity not exceeding £150 is payable instead of a pension. An unem- 

loyability supplement of 20s. a week may be granted to a beneficiary whose 
loss of faculty is likely to prevent his earnings exceeding £52 a year. In cases 
where he is not eligible for an unemplo —s supplement but is incapable of 
following his regular occupation or suitable employment of an equivalent standard, 
the weekly rate of pension may be increased by 11s. 3d., provided such an in- 
crease does not bring the pension, excluding allowances and supplements, to 
more than 45s. a week. A pensioner who is receiving approved treatment in a 
hospital is entitled to a pension as if his disablement had been assessed at 100 
per cent. The total amount of the benefits payable to a porten who suffers 
successive injuries is limited to 45s., exclusive of dependants’ allowances and other 
supplements, and in such a case special provisions are made in respect of the 


waiting period. If a pensioner — constant attendance, his pension is in- 
it 


by an amount varying with the nature of the attendance required, but 
ordinarily not exceeding 20s., and in no case exceeding 40s., a week. A person in 
receipt of injury benefit is entitled to 7s. 6d. a week in respect of the one child 
for whom no family allowance is payable, and to 16s. a week in respect of a de- 
pendent wife or one other specified dependant. Similarly, dependants’ allowances 
are paid to a pensioner who is either entitled to an unemployability supplement 
or receiving approved hospital treatment. 

The Minister may make arrangements to secure for insured persons the pro- 
vision and maintenance of prosthetic cqeruaet, Those entitled to disablement 
benefit are to have full advantage of the vocational training and industrial re- 
habilitation courses and the facilities in connection with employment or work 
— Oo conditions provided under the Disabled Persons (Employment) 

ct, 1944.3 

If after returning to work, a pensioner falls ill or becomes unemployed, he 

may qualify for sickness or unemployment benefit. 


Death Benefits. 


A widow who is residing with her husband at the time of his death is entitled 
toa pension for life or until she remarries. Where such a widow has a child under 
the age fixed for family allowances, where she is 50 or over at her husband's 
death or when her last or only child dies or passes the age fixed for the termination 
of the family allowance, or where she is incapable of self-support at her husband's 
death, the maximum rate of pension is 30s. a week; in other cases 20s. a week is 
payable. A widow not residing with her husband at the time of his death but who 
was maintained or entitled to be maintained by him is eligible for a pension not 
exceeding in rate the payment she was receiving or was entitled to receive from 
him. In all cases, a higher rate of pension, not exceeding 36s. a week, may be 
prescribed for a period ending not later than 13 weeks after the death of the 


'Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 3731; Vol. L, No. 1, July 
1944, p. 98; Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 236. 
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insured person. If the widow remarries, her pension ceases, but she receives a 
gratuity equal to pension instalments for one year. A widower, incapable of self- 
support, who had been maintained by his deceased wife, is entitled to a pension 
of 30s. per week. 

An allowance of 7s. 6d. a week is payable in respect of the one child not 
covered by the family allowance scheme. In addition to a widow's pension and 
the supplement for a child, an allowance or supplement is paid to dependent 
parents. A parent who had been wholly maintained by the deceased is entitled 
to a pension for life, or, in the case of the mother, until she remarries or marries. 
The rate is 20s. a week, except where two parents, both entitled to pension, are 
living together, in which case 15s. a week is paid to each one. Where a parent 
was not wholly, but nevertheless susbtantially, maintained by the deceased person 
he is eligible for a gratuity not exceeding £52 (£78 for two parents). A pension 
for a limited period is payable to one other prescribed adult relative of the de- 

, provided that there are neither a widow (or widower) nor parents entitled 
to pension. A gratuity or allowance is granted to a prescribed relative in certain 
cases where he qualifies for a pension but is debarred by someone's better claim. 


Finance. 
The scheme is financed by contributions of insured persons, employers and 
by a State subsidy. 





Weekly rate of contribution 





_ By the By the 
insured person employer 





Men over age of 18 
Women over age of 18 
Boys under age of 18 
Girls under age of 18 

















The State subsidy is equal to one fifth of the contribution income. The 
employer pays his own and his employees’ contributions and is entitled to re- 
cover from each insured person the amount paid on his behalf. The contributions 
are credited to the Industrial Injuries Fund, which meets claims for benefit and 
administrative charges. A single weekly stamp is used to record the payment of 
contributions both under the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act and 
the National Insurance Act. The Minister is empowered to contribute from the 
Fund with the consent of the Treasury, towards the cost of vocational! training 
and industrial rehabilitation courses. ‘ 

Every five years the Government Actuary is to review the operation of the 
Act and to report to the Treasury on the adequacy of the contributions. The 
contributions of insured persons and their sare are expected to produce 
£25,500,000 per annum, in which case the Exchequer contribution will amount 


to £5,000,000. The Government has stated that the scheme cannot reach matu- 


rity for at least ten, possibly twenty years, at which time it is estimated that the 
total annual cost will be more than £32,000,000, including some £3,500,000 for 
administrative expenses. During the early years of the scheme, it is expected 
that there will be an excess of income over expenditure which may be held in 
reserve to meet the rising cost of benefits as claims mature. 


Administration. ' 

The Act is administered by the Minister of National Insurance with the aid 
of the Industrial Injuries Advisory Council, which includes an equal number of 
representatives of employers and insured persons. Claims to benefit are dealt 
with by insurance officers, appointed by the Minister, with a right of appeal to 
a local appeal tribunal, on which sit equal numbers of representatives of em- 
ployers and insured persons under a chairman appointed by the Minister, and 
finally to the Industrial Injuries Commissioner, appointed by the Crown. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 419, No. 88, 22 Feb. 1946, col. 1450, 
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Pension assessment is made after examination by a medical board of not less 
than two medical practitioners, appointed by the Minister. An appeal from a 
decision of the medical board lies to a medical appeal Tribunal, consisting of a 
chairman and two medical practitioners. 


Transitional Provisions. 


Regulations may be issued to extend the payment of unemployability supple- 
ments and attendance allowances to persons in receipt of compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925, as amended, who would qualify for 
such allowances under the Act. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 
OF TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS 


The International Federation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Transport and General Workers held its Jubilee Congress at Solo- 
thurn, Switzerland, on 20 and 21 August 1946. Delegates of ten 
national federations attended, representing groups of trade unions 
of workers in the chemical, rayon, glass, margarine, paper, leather, 
sugar, brick and transport industries. The International Labour 
Office was represented. 


The Congress gave full powers to its officers in the question ofthe reorganisa- 
tion of the international trade secretariats envisaged by the International Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Unions.! 

The two following resolutions were adopted: 


(1) The Congress of the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions of Transport and General Workers, meeting at Solothurn, Switzerland, 
on 20 and 21 August 1946: 

Considering the report of the Secretary-General, Mr. Fred Brussel, on 
world distribution of raw materials, 

Notes with satisfaction that the International Labour Office has already 
constituted five committees on this problem; 

Considering that the chemicals and food industries, including the rubber, 
leather and paper industries as well as the oil, margarine, cocoa, sugar and 
grain milling — including forage — industries, are among those in which the 
problem of raw materials is the most pressing; 

Considering that controlled world economy requires a satisfactory dis- 
tribution of raw materials; 

Considering a satisfactory distribution of raw materials to be the only 
way to keep these industries working in the different countries; 

Believing that such a distribution would be a basis for general welfare and, 
therefore, conducive to a lasting world ce; 

Expresses the earnest hope that the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office will take arent steps in order to constitute such committees 
and that the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions of Transport. 
and General Workers will be invited to appoint delegates in order to facilitate, 
by close co-operation, the attainment of the aims of the committees. 


(2) The International Federation of Christian Trade Unions of Transport 
and General Workers, 

Expresses to the International Labour Office its satisfaction and gratitude 
for the spirit of collaboration which it has always found in its relations with 
the Office; 

Hopes that this collaboration will continue and develop in the new period 


now opening; 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 100. 
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Is of the opinion that the most careful attention should be given to this 
collaboration, both in view of the creation of a new world order and in the 
interests of workers in the transport, brick, ceramic, chemical, paper, leather 
and food industries; 

Insists on the special importance of these industries in the lives of men; 

Hopes that the International Labour Office will give due consideration, 
as it has always done in the past, to the proposals and suggestions of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions of Transport and General 
Workers, 

Is of the opinion that the world economic order so much desired can be 
realised only if in the future the influence of the world trade union movement 
can be exerted even more than in the past, and if this movement is officially 
associated with the work of the international committees in all fields in which 
it has a direct interest; 

Appeals to the International Labour Office to collaborate actively in the 
realisation of this programme. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 
oF TEXTILE WORKERS 


The International Federation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Textile Workers held its Fourteenth Congress at Lucerne from 
21 to 23 August 1946. The International Labour Office was repre- 
sented. 


Two resolutions were adopted. The first, after expressing satisfaction at the 
revival and development of Christian trade unionism in the liberated countries 
after the decisive defeat of fascism and national socialism, deplored the enforce- 
ment on workers in certain other countries of the single trade union, an action 
“‘contrary to the ideals of democracy and liberty for which millions of men died, 
and which cannot but set obstacles to the spiritual, intellectual and moral deve- 
lopment of the individual”. The resolution called on Christian workers, especially 
textile workers, of all countries to rally to the International Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions, whose constructive programme, adopted by the June 
congress of 1946 at Amsterdam!, rejected the exploitation of man by man, and also 
the exploitation of man by the State for political ends, and meets at the same time 
the legitimate claims of workers by ensuring their rights within the undertaking 
and in society. 

In the second resolution the Federation expressed its desire to see normal 
production assured in all countries, along with respect for the individual worker, 
and having examined present conditions and the future prospects of textile pro- 
ae in a world faced with the danger of overproduction in certain countries, 

lec : 


(1) That account must be taken of the essential difference between war- 
time and peacetime production; 

(2) That at the moment the special needs due to the wartime suspension 
of the textile industry can be partly covered by the existing industrial poten- 
tial of the countries which have not suffered the devastation of war; 

(3) That nevertheless the countries which took part in the war or suffered 
from its devastation have an absolute right to production; 

(4) That an equitable distribution of production must be assured by an 
agreement between industries in different countries, with the participation of 
the workers; 

(5) That the raising of production in less favoured countries must not be 
effected by measures harmful to the well-being, health and dignity of workers; 

(6) That consequently it is urgent to put an end to abuses which have 
already been introduced, namely, Sunday work, work by shifts and exploita- 
tion of female and juvenile labour. 


Work on Sundays and shift work destroy all possibility of family, social 
and cultural life, endanger the workers’ health, and are to be rejected on prin- 
ciple. Shift work can only be authorised when it is indispensable, when strict 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 100. 
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rules must be observed regarding such matters as hours of work, wage, etc. 
The wages of the husband and father of the family must be adequate to enable 
the married woman and mcther to take her natural place in the home. A 
minimum age must be fixed, to prevent the premature employment of adoles- 
cents in factories. Adolescents must also be guaranteed free choice of occupa- 
tion and occupational education, allowing H spiritual and physical develop- 
ment. Increased production must be looked for mainly through modernisa- 
tion of tools and where possible and desirable through rationalisation in the 
employment of labour. 


QUINQUENNIAL CONGRESS OF THE SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions held its 13th 
Ordinary Congress at Stockholm from 7 to 14 September 1946.! 
Besides the delegatzs, the Congress was attended by some 70 
guests and fraternal delegates, among them, the Prime Minister 
of Sweden, the Minister of Social Affairs, and representatives of 
Government departments and various political, educational, co- 
operative, etc., organisations; of the International Labour Office; 
and of the World Federation of Trade Unions and the central trade 
union organisations of 16 countries, including a 7-member dele- 
gation from the Soviet Union, the first to have attended a Swedish 
Trade Union Congress. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address, Mr. August Lindberg, President of the Confederation, 
reminded the Congress that Sweden had had the good fortune not to be directly 
involved in the war. Nevertheless, wartime conditions had led to serious distur- 
bances in the Swedish economy: supplies had been limited, the cost of living had 
risen, and real wages had declined. With a view to counteracting these tendencies, 
the trade union movement had agreed in 1942 to support the policy of economic 
stabilisation introduced by the then Coalition vernment. The principal 
feature of this policy was the freezing of prices, and the trade unions had declared 
their readiness to pursue a wage policy that would not counteract the price 
stabilisation. Within the framework of this general agreement it had been possible, 
however, to work for a levelling up of the wages of the lowest paid groups. Full 
advantage had been taken of the recent improvement in the economic situation 
to secure for the workers a fairer share of economic returns, with the result that 
real wages had risen by 15 to 20 per cent. and had now virtually been restored 
to the pre-war level. In the opinion of the Secretariat of the Federation it was 
possible in the present situation to achieve further wage increases at the expense 
of profits, but any rise in real wages in the next few yeais must depend largely 
on a continued rise in productivity. 

The President stated that the membership of the Federation had risen during 
the five years since the previous Congress by 125,000 and was now 1,130,000. 
He also drew attention to the substantial results achieved through the Joint 
Employment Market Committee, set up in 1936 by the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation and the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions*, which had led to 
the conclusion of additional agreements on three impertant questions. The first 
of these related to safety service- at the workplace; for the purpose of making 
safety work more effective, the two central organisations had set up a joint 
secretariat. The second agreement related to apprenticeship and vocational train- 
ing and provided for the appointment of joint committees in every branch. The 
third agreement, concluded shortly before the Congress opened, provided for the 
appointment of joint works committees (on the lines of the British production 
committees) for purposes of information and joint consultation; these committees 
will be composed of representatives of employers, salaried employees, and workers. 





1 For an account of the 12th Ordinary Congress, held in September 1941, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 214. See also idem, Vol. [LJII, Nos. 5-6, May- 
June 1946, p. 439. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 561. 
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Proceedings of the Congress. 


The question of wage policy led to prolonged discussion. The Secretariat of 
the Confederation refuted criticisms of the policy it had pursued, which, it main- 
tained, had yielded the best possible results that could be obtained in the circum- 
stances. It ty poe the idea that had been put forward in a number of motions 
for a detailed planning of wage policy, since this would mean shifting all right 
of decision in the matter from the unions to the Congress and the time was not 
yet ripe for such a system. On the other hand, it would of course do its best to 
meet the demand for a systematic wage policy. It would also work for a further 
closing of the gap between men’s and women’s wages so as to arrive at the pay- 
ment of “the rate for the job” irrespective of sex. At present, women’s wages 
were on an average two thirds of men’s. The Congress rejected the above-men- 
tioned motions and approved the resolution on wage policy submitted by the 
Secretariat. 

Among other important questions considered by the Congress reference may 
be made to the following. 

A series of motions had proposed that the Confederation should work for the 
introduction of the 40-hour week. The Secretariat opposed their adoption on the 
co that any such reduction of hours ought to be carried out internationally, 

ut urged that every effort should be made to abclish overtime. The Congress 
approved the statement made by the Secretariat. 

The question of time studies in industry, which has of late attracted much 
attention, was also discussed by the Congress. This question, it was stated, had 
now been referred for joint discussion to the Confederation of Trade Unions and 


the Employers’ Federation, which will try to remove the friction that such studies 
have sometimes led to in practice; in addition, the trade unions will thus be able 
to oy more influence over the training of the men responsible for making the 
studies. 

= One proposal before the Congress was that the Confederation should take the 
initiative in opening negotiations between the Social Democratic andCommunist 
ash with a view to creating a united labour front. This propcsal was opposed 

y 


the Secretariat and rejected by the Congress, as also the proposal that the 
Confederation should work for the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Franco Spain. The Con agreed that any such action against Spain would 
have to be international in order to achieve the desired results. 

The Congress adopted a statement expressing its readiness to support the 
Social Democratic Government in its efforts to solve post-war Pore ¢ ems, to 
maintain the full employment that at present prevails in Sweden, to rationalise 
industry, and to introduce further improvements in social legislation. 

To succeed Mr. August Lindberg, retiring President of the Confederation, 
the Congress elected Mr. Gunnar Andersson, since deceased.! 








1 See above, p. 204. Mr. Limdberg has agreed to continue as President until May 1947. 
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Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 






In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of snemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the present number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
January issue; and the July-August number for statistics of 
wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the November issue. 






















EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 






The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: ‘“‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign © signifies: “‘“economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures'in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 
February issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 




















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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* Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
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. Compu social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- Statistics. 4 
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Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A to 1938, statis 
series. IV. Estimates. W: W: earners. S: Salaried employees. ‘ 

i Excluding’ ng 2 3 Lteltes mines. * Statistics of type B, a up with statistics of A of the a mir 
ceding Since Jan. 1999, including the territory of Silesia beyond * Jan.-June. § Covering all ys figur 
tories, as defined by Factory Act. 7 Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 ak ending in June of the year indicated. : 16 industry 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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_faciading overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
‘ 4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. * After deduc- 
ton by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7? I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the I ial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. ™ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1 Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ™ From 1930 to 1941, 
nonthly figures: Ist of the following month. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Av of quarterly data. ™ Average of Mar. and Dec. 
8 om 40.17 oR = building, transport (except oltwege and iron mining. ™ Oct. 1938. “July. ™ Jan. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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| ' Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to43h. ¢ 44-47 h. 

of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. ‘* Jan.-July. 

ar., June, Sept. * Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; 6 =48 hours. ' May-Dec. 

: {ja-June. 3 Including mines. ™ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 1945, Nov. ™ June. ™ Mar. 
y. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the letters 
a toe. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the July-August number 
for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the No- 
vember issue; and the present number for statistics of unem- 
ployment, employment and hours of work, to appear next in the 
December issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








of the index 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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@= Food; }b = Fuel and light; 
3 . *Since July 1941, a-e. *U, 
* National Industrial Conference Board. 





252 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Sept. _ 
i : Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellan 

mss = 3 Dee. ‘Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * From 1943, new series with base se 1934-36 
= 100. spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Including soap and coal. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 253 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

P ‘Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * National Bank. * Bank of Japan. ‘Office of Statistics. 
From 1929 to 1937, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets; from 1937 to Aug. 1939, 
tew official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series 
based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish or Palestine; from | Jan. 1942, new official ‘Wages Com- 
pew thy wertieaper | bre ps in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. * Up to 1937, 
including heating and lighting. 7 New series on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab 
rarkets, _* New series, on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ° From 
942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. ™ From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish 
tarkets linked to old index. ™ Jewish Agency for Palestine. 





254 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 























































































































Europe 
Country Ger- Bel- Bul- Den- . Gr. Brit- 
many! gium garia pater a Spain Finland | France | gin @ N.| Greece 
Ireland 
Town or no. 
of localities 72 59 12-678 Whole 50 365 45 dep. | 24-509 “ 
Original base 1913- June uly Dec, 
‘= 100) 1914 1921 1914 1935 1936 1935 1930 914 1914 
Cost of lieing 

Cpuoeitee a-e e-e e-e e-e e-e e-e a-e a-¢ p- 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 . 100 10 
1930 96 104 92 95 * 92 100 96 87 
1931 88 93 80 90 * 85 97 90 le 
1932 78 84 74 89 * 84 91 88 106 
1933 77 83 68 92 * 82 &7 85 114 
1934 79 79 64 95 * 80 &3 86 116 
1935 80 80 60 99 * 81 78 87 117 
1936 81 85 57 100 100 81 86 90 121 
1937 81 92 58 104 * 86 102 94 131 
1938 82 94 60 105 * 87 117 95 130 
1939 82 93 628 108 1544 90 126 96 130 
1940 84 — 69 134 178 107 157 113 142 
1941 86 —_ 83 154 232 126 191 121 _ 
1942 89 _ 110 159 247 149 223 122 _ 
1943 90 _ 139 162 246 169 271 121 — 
1944 92 _ 203 164 257 178 346 122 — 
1945 _ _ 316 166 275 250 469 124 — 
1945: Sept. aa — 304 166 278 288 * 124 _ 
Oct. _ _— 313 * 284 343 * 124 oa 

Nov. — _ 324 * 292 353 600 124 = 

Dec. _ _ 333 166r 297 358 * 124 - 

1946: Jan. oo _ 340 . _ 375 * 124 _ 
Feb. — _ 355 * _ 375 650 124 — 

Mar. _ _ 357 163r _ 382 * 124 - 

fo. a -- 353 . _ 385 * 124 

ay _ _ 352 * _ 387 684 124 =- 

Jan _ _ 351 164r _ 399 s 125 = 

uly _ _ 349 * _ 410 * 125 - 

Aug. _ —_ 345 * _ 412 _ 124 - 

Sept _ _ — 166 — — + 124 _ 

Food 

1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 . 100 100 

1930 94 96 82 92 * 86 100 94 87 

1931 84 81 64 82 * 77 97 85 100 
1932 74 69 59 79 * 80 a9 82 108 
1933 73 69 56 81 * 80 84 78 18 
1934 76 65 56 87 * 78 79 79 120 

1935 77 67 55 93 * 81 72 81 122 

1936 79 73 56 94 100 80 8&2 84 129 

1937 79 80 59 97 * 87 99 90 141 

1938 78 82 63 100 * 88 113 91 138 

1939 79 80 65¢ 102 1784 91 122 92 137 
1940 83 _— 73 125 215 112 153 107 154 

1941 83 _ 92 152 300 131 183 109 a 

1942 85 _ 129 157 318 153 214 105 - 

1943 86 _ 173 155 310 172 262 108 - 

1944 89 _ 262 156 323 173 I33 109 = 

1945 _ _ 414 157 347 271 458 110 = 

1945: Sept — = 389 157 352 313 * 110 - 

Oct. _ _ 397 * 361 408 * 110 = 

Nov _ — 421 * 374 419 573 110 om 

Dec _ _— 434 157 380 420 * 110 > 

1946: Jan. _ _ 449 * _— 410 * 110 = 

Feb. —_ oa 481 * _ 405 631 110 - 

Mar. _ _ 484 153 _— 417 ° 110 = 

Apr. -- a 475 * —_— 416 * 110 on 

May _ _ 472 * _ 419 654 110 = 

June _— _ 472 153 _ 439 * 111 = 

July —_ _ 467 * _ 435 * 111 - 

Aug. _ —_ 454 * _ 435 _— 09 = 

Sept. — _ _— 156 —_ — . 109 = 

Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 5b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Territory before 1938. 


spliced by I.L,.O. to old series. 4 July-Dec. 


and rent. 7 Jan.-Nov. 


2 1929-1930: 65 towns. 
§ Until 1936: 21 towns. 


Monthly indices: 12 towns. 


New index with base 1939=10 
* Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothias 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ,c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
‘Jan.-Sept. 2Oct.-Dec. * Base: 1938-39. ‘4 Jan.-July. § Not taking rationing into consideration, the corres- 
bonding index is much higher: 5,976. a 
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256 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conzcl.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Evrorg (concl.) OcRANIA 





Country » Y 
Sweden | switzer- | Czecho- al tee | tee 
Soc.* land | slovakia N.B CL. tralia 











Town or no. 60 Bel- {3 (Croat. 30 
of localities rest grade |& Slov.)® 
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= 100) VII 1914 1926 1914 
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Com ition of the indices: @ = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d@ = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. _ 

ncludes Reneans and lighting. * Central Statistical Institute. *Social Board. «New index — old. § Since 
On. 1941, first week of month. “Nati tional Bank. ’ Chamber of Labour. * Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb on * Quarterly 
averages. ‘Including heating. ™ New one wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 =100, spliced by L.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ™“Oct.: 131. ™Oct.: 138. 








Wages and Normal Hours of Work 


Of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in Various 
Countries in October 1945 


In continuation of previous enquiries', the International Labour 
Office undertook an enquiry into wages and normal hours of work 
in certain occupations in various towns in October 1945. The results 
are given in table I (Wages) and table II (Normal Hours of Work). 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on in- 
formation compiled by the competent statistical services (national 
or municipal) in the various countries by means of a standard 
form; the occupations covered, 30 in number, remain the same. 
The enquiry covers 57 towns in 20 countries, as compared with 
that of 1944, which covered 56 towns in 17 countries. 

The scope of the enquiry, as compared with last year, has under- 
gone some change; it has been possible to obtain again information 
for some of the European countries, while, on the other hand, data 
had to be left out for certain Latin American countries. In some 
cases, figures have been included which give averages for a group 
of towns instead of for each town, or which refer to a date other 
than October 1945; they have been included in the tables so as to 
give at least an approximate measure of comparison for these 
countries. 

In general, information was asked for on wage rates and 
earnings* and on normal hours of work. Owing to the difficulty of 
compiling statistics of earnings by occupations, these data have been 
obtained for a few countries only. Information was not asked for 
on hours actually worked.*® 

The notes on methods of compilation which follow the tables 
give indications of the general character of the data for each 
country, and the footnotes to the tables give special indications 
relating to certain figures. 

In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this 
enquiry can be used for purposes of comparison only with the 
strictest reservations. The necessity of referring to the reservations 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 114-132: 
“Wages and Normal Hours of Work of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in 
Various Countries in October 1943’’. 

*For the essential distinctions between wage rates and earnings, see idem, 
Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 119-121. 

* For the available statistics on this subject, see idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, 
May-June 1946, pp. 463-465; see also Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44, 
tables IX and XI. 
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made in the previous articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry', 
cannot be overemphasised. These articles contain indications as 
to the methods of using the figures for comparisons either of labour 
costs, or of workers’ real wages. . 

For comparisons of labour costs, the wages expressed in the 
different national currencies must be converted into a common 
unit; conversion tables for this purpose may be found in the Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.? 

For comparisons of purchasing power, account must be taken 
of the differences in the cost of living between the towns and 
countries considered. This very difficult question has for several 
years been the subject of renewed enquiry by the International 
Labour Office, which has published a report on the International 
Comparisons of Food Costs.’ Indices of international comparisons 
of food costs for October 1938 for 25 countries were published in 
the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941, and for October 1942 and 
1943 for 17 countries in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44. 
Data on rents‘ and other items of expenditure, however, are needed 
for any adequate comparison of costs of living, and any attempt, 
therefore, to make precise and detailed comparisons is rendered 
particularly difficult by the lack of appropriate data for the different 
countries. 








1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, and Vol. 
XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933: “Wages, Hours of Work and Other 
Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 1932”’. 

2 Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44; Appendix: table 4. 

* Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24 (Montreal, 1941). a 

4 For rents of workers’ dwellings in 1936-37, see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1939, Table XVIII. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Unton or Sours Arrica! CanapDa 
and occupation 
(with code letter) 





Cape Town Johannesburg Montreal 





Rates 





Mechanical engineering: 
|. Fitters and turners 
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7, Concrete workers 

8. Carpenters and joiners 
9. Painters 

10. Plumbers 

ll. Electrical fitters 

12, Labourers (unsk.) 


. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
1S. French polishers 


. Printing and bookbinding: 
16. Hand 
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19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
) 21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distribution: 
| 22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


25. Conductors 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers ‘ .455 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) a 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 0. 
29. Permanent way labourers 0.54 — 0.59 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.506 0.525 — 0.60 0.55 


























(9) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
“cupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occu- 
tons indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

Date for Sept. 1945. 2 Including cost-of-living bonus. 2 Night work remunerated at 10 per cent. above weekly 
mt, ‘Bread bakers; biscuit bakers: Cape Town, Johannesburg, 2s. 7.30d.¢*. § Mixer operators. ‘* Excluding cost- 
Wiving bonus of $10.00 per month for married employees, $6.00 month for single employees. 7 Gas and electric mixer 
%erators; steam mixer operators: Montreal 0.81, Ottawa 0.80, Winnipeg 0.95, Vancouver 1.02. 8 One-man car operators 
tad bus drivers: Montreal 0.71, Toronto 0.80, Vancouver 0.85, Winnipeg 0.79. * One-man car operators and bus drivers only. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 
CANADA Untrep Srarss* 


nee and occupation 
(with code letter) 
Vancouver Winnipeg Baltimore 
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. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building: 

5. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 
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14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


be Fg od and bookbinding: 
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"S82 8 
"238 3 


compositors 

- Machine 
compositors 

. Machine minders 

. Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


and 


. Hand Book | 


ess 9 


. Food indusiry: 
21. — 
. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 
Transport: 
Trams 


se © 
as & 


age 
drivers 0.60 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) S 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 0.66 0.66 0. 
29. Permanent way labourers | 0.54 — 0.59 0.54 — 0.59 0.54 — 0.59 


. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.66—0.6875* 0.78 0.55 — 0.60 























. Furniture m 
13. Cabinet 
14. Upholst 
15. French 


. Printing anc 
16. Hand 


composi 
17, Machin 

com 
18, Machin 
19. Bookbit 
20. Labour 


L. Food indust: 
21, Bakers 





(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this occu- 
pation given in the notes on me (c) A of two or more Av of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly divi by normal hours of work. : 

1 One-man car operators and bus drivers: Montreal 0.71, Toronto 0.80, Vancouver 0.85, Winnipeg 0.79. : Excluding 
cost-of-living bonus of $3.25 per week for married ey $2.00 per week for single he) 3 Gas and electric mixer 
operators; steam mixer operators: Montreal 0.81, Ottawa 0.80, Winnipeg 0.95, Vancouver 1.02. ‘Data for Jan. * Datafor July. 





‘Data for Jan 


TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Untrep Srartes® (cont.) 





Denver | Los Angeles New Orleans New York 





Rates 





C. Mechenicn engineering: 
. Fitters and turners 0.970—1.210! | 0. . 0.970—1 .270! 
1.240! 1.040! 1.300! 


1. ‘. 1. 
« . 
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|. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
> OT 
French polishers 


. Printing and bookbinding: 
16. Hani 


id 
. Book 
com) tors 
17. Machine ry 
com: tors 


. binders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


HM. Electric power distribution 
22. Electrical fitters 
unsk 


. Horse drivers (1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 
. Permanent way labourers 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 


























‘ (9) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on page 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
tions HJ xcupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occu- 
ptions indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
‘Data for Jan. *? Data for July. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Untrep Sratss* (concl.) 
Ind and occupatiosa 
(wi code lett letter) 





Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 





Rates Rates 








one $ $ (Nid) 
Mechanical engineering: 


1. Fitters and turners ° ° ° <i: ° 0.78 — 0.97 | 
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ge88238 
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Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 

15. French polishers 


. Printing and bookbinding: 
16. Hand compositors Book and { 
17. Machine compositors 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 
Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Transport: 
a Foo aoe and buses: an 
. vers . . ° " 24. Drivers 
25. Conductors . . . . 25. Conducts 


Cartage: Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers . . . . 26. Motor di 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) ” - 27. Horse dr 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 
29. Permanent way labourers 


Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 























(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on page 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Aeesnge of Supe or mnane Sgune. (d) renege of Sgeres for the two come 
pations indicated. (e) A calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal k. 

1 Data for Jan. * Data for July. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





America (concl.) ASIA 





SALVADOR VENEZUELA 





San Barquisi- . 
Salvador esto =| Maracaibo 





Rates 
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Building: 

5. Bricklayers and masons 
6. Structural iron workers 
7, Concrete workers 

8. Carpenters and joiners 

9. Painters 


ll, Electrical fitters 
12, Labourers (unsk.) 


. Furniture making: 
13, Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and bookbinding: 
16, Hand compositors Book 
17, Machine com- and 
itors job 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21, Bakers 
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. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters . ° 1.125 
23. Labourers (unsk.) ° . 0.375 


. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers i a“ 1.250 
25. Conductors . 0.500 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers ° 1.000 
27, Horse drivers (1 horse) - 0.375 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters ° 0.605 .500 
29, Permanent way labourers ° ° 0.605 .500 
Q. Local authorities: 
Labourers (unsk.) . " 0.440 0.625 0.500 
































(0) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (6) Supplementary definition for this occupa- 
: in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more 
ites for workers employed in mechanical engineering. 2 Rates for workers wo in furniture making. 4 Rates 
workers TT oF poeting sot bookbinding. «Turners, fitters: 1.950. § ; buses; drivers: 2.310; conduc- 
tes ews only. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) TABLE 
ns 
EvuRoPE —_ 
DENMARK FRANCE Great BriraIn 
Ind and occupation 
(with code letter) i 
Copenhagen [Paris Province| Birmingham Bristol Glasgow | Leeds Indu: : 
(with, 
Earnings Rates Rates 
Kr. Fr. s. 4d, s 4d. e 4 s d, 
C. Mechanical engineering: _———e 
1, Fitters and turners 2.76 32.80c 28.17c} 2 O.5le 2 0.Slé 2 0.80ce' | 2 0.260 
2. Iron moulders 2.88 32.60 27.95 2 1.02¢e 2 1.02e! 2 2.27e 2 1.53 Mechanical ¢ 
3. Patternmakers 2.74 ” ” 2 3.26! 2 3.26e 2 3.54e! 2 2.940" |, Fitters 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 2.23 23.50 20.69} 1 8.43e! 1 8.43e 1 8.78ce'| 1 8.55e]) 2. Tron mo 
. Patt 
E. Building: . on 
5. Bricklayers and masons 3.13 35.756 28.74c} 2 2% 2 2 2 2.50 e.g 
6. Structural iron workers - . 28.62 22 :. 2 7. 7 a E. Building: 
7. Concrete workers nf wd - 1 1036 1 10 1 10 110 | 5. Bricklay 
8. Carpenters and joiners 2.99 34.28¢ 28.11 2 228 2 28 2 2.50 22 6. Structur 
9. Painters 2.69 33.55 28.82] 2 22 ee 2 2.50 2% 7. Concrete 
10. Plumbers 2.57 36.40 28.15 | 2 228 2 28 2 2.30 22 8. Carpent 
11. Electrical fitters 2.60 34.65 28.50} 2 2.50 2 2.50 Sa 2 2.50 9. Painters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 2.68 ° 20.69 1 9 1 1 9 19 10. Plumber. 
F. Furniture making: + tp wien 
to a8] 2 WL 21 1218 122 122 bron 
14. Upholsterers . P 1. 2 i 
15. French polishers ‘ . ‘ 2 1.50 2 2 23 fees 
14. Upholst 
G. Printing and bookbindine: IS: Peamch o 
. Han 
compositors out 2.56 . . 2 0.93¢ | 2 0.93¢ | 2 1.33¢ | 2 0.93 $5 Printing and 
17. Machine : ’ 
itors job 2.69 [34.10 29.02] 2 3.07e | 2 3.07¢ | 2 3ce 2 3.0%) ' - Ain 
18. Machine minders # ° ° 2 3.20ce 2 3.20ce Dg 2 3.20] 17, Machine 
19. Bookbinders 2.86 34.10 28.32 2 0.93¢ 2 0.93¢ 2 1.33¢ 2 0.93¢ composit 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 2.20 ° ° 1 7.73¢ 1 7.73e 1 8.27e 1 7.73¢] 18. Machine 
19. Bookbin« 
L. Food industry: 20. Labou 
21. Bakers 2.36 . . 1 9.50ce | 1 8.8lce . 1 8.37 ” 
L. Food indusirs 
M. Electric power distribution: 21. 
22. Electrical fitters . . * | 2 2.0% | 2 2.25 | 2 1.50 | 2 2.25 wwe 
23. Labourers (unsk.) os ° ° 1 8.53 1 9.793 1 8.71 1 9.5 BM. Blectric powes 
22. Electrica’ 
N. Transport: 23. Labourer 
24 Drie — Ya ° ° 1 116 1 10.81bc 1 10.7 
, ivers ce " e > Tr ° 
25. Conductors . . . 1 10. 13bce : 1 10:8ibce| 1 9.S0bdp  Tpener 
Cartage: 25. Conde 
26, Motor drivers 2.24 ° 27.19 | 1 10.3888] 1 10.3888] 1 10.38e88) 1 10.38¢§ as 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) ° ° ° 1 6.13¢€ 1 9.50¢e 1 9.75e€ 1 10.25 Cartage: 
Railways 7, Horse 
ways: ; ; 
28. Goods porters ° ° * 1 9.25e 1 9.25e 1 9.25e 1 9.25 anon at 
29. Permanent way labourers ” a ° 1 9.25e 1 9.25e 1 9.25e 1 9.25e Railways. 
28. Good 
Q. Local authorities: . med = 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 2.16 ” ° 1 8.43e 1 10.2le 1 8.25e 1 8. 
. Local authorit 
ae we re , 30. Labourers 
(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (6) Supplementary definition for this « 
n the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two 


tion given i 
fidicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
1 Including bonus. 2 Plus an allowance of 2d. per working day, on account of travelling conditions, to all men em 
within the municipal boundary. * Plus a tool allowance of 2d per day. 4 For drivers of vehicles with a capacity 
3% tons only; for drivers of vehicles with a capacity of 344-12 tons: 1s. 11d.; for drivers of vehicles with a capacity 
12 tons: 2s. 0.25d. * Rates do not apply to railway companies; for drivers of petrol and steam vehicles of up to 10 cwts. ; for drivers of 
ployed by railway companies, all cities except London: Is. 10.88d.; London: Is. 11.37d. * For carters employed by 0.25d. 
companies: Is. 10.25d. 7 Rates apply to carters employed by railway companies only. 


s. O.S le 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 

































an 
pe 
EvuRoPE 
} Great Britain (concl.) IRELAND’? 
Leeds Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 
_ London Manchester | Newcastle Cork Dublin Dundalk 
Rates Rates 
, & 
0. 26¢ a oié& s d. s. d. s. d s d. s. d 
1.S3ef Mechanical engineering: 
2.94T |, Fitters and turners 2 1.77¢ 2 0.5le 2 0O.S5ie 2 3.75 2 0.89 1 10.40¢ 
8.55e] 2, Iron moulders 2 4.04e! 2 1.66e 2 1.28! 2 3.75 2 0.89 1 10.28 
3. Patternmakers 2 4.84e! 2 3.26¢e 2 3.26e 2 3.75 2 1.9le 1 11.17¢ 
2 4. Labourers (unsk.) 1 9.27¢ 1 8.43e 1 8.68ce 1 6.75 1 6.58ce 1 4.09¢ 
2 —s«. Building: 
105 5. Bricklayers and masons 2 3.50 3.2 22 2 2.00 2 3.50 2 0.75 
2 6. Structural iron workers 2 3 2.4 2 2 1 9.50 2 1.50 . 
2 7. Concrete workers 1 116 1 10.500 1 10 1 7.50 1 9.00 1 4.25 
a 8. Carpenters and joiners 2 3.502 i 2 2 2 2.00 2 3.00% 1 11.75 
2.50 9. Painters 2 3.50 22 , 2 2.00 2 2.50 1 11.75 
9 10. Plumbers 2 3.502 22 2 > 2 2.00 2 4.25 1 11.75 
ll. Electrical fitters 2 5.50 2 2.50 2 2.50 2 3.75 2 4.00¢ 2 0.00 
, 12. Labourers (unsk.) 110 1 9 1 9 1 7.50 1 9.00 1 4.50 
2 i. Furniture making: 
2 13. Cabinet makers 3.50 2-2 2 2 1.25 2 2.00} 1 9.75 
14. Upholsterers 2 3.50 2 2:2 2 1.25 2 3.00 1 9.75 
1S. French polishers 2 3.50 2 22 2 1.25 2 2.006 1 10.75 
0.93¢ {. Printing and bookbinding: 
16. Hand Book 
ad k. compociters oak 2 4.43¢ 2 1.336 2 0.93¢ 2 4.00 2 4.006 1 10.93¢ 
° . ine . 
0.93¢ compositors job 2 6.27 2 3.60¢ 2 3.07e¢ 2 6.25 2 5.33¢ 2 1.47 
7.73¢ | 18. Machine minders 2 8.53ce | 2 3.60ce | 2 3.20ce | 2 4.00 2 1.80ce | 1 10.93¢ 
19. Bookbinders 2 2 2 1.33¢ 2 0.93¢ 2 4.00 2 4.00 2 1.606¢ 
8.3% 20. Labourers (unsk.) 1 11.606 1] 8 1 7.734 1 7.50 1 6.53¢ 1 6.936 
L. Food industry: 
2.25 21. Bakers 1 8.63ce 1 8.87ce 1 8.37ce (105 0)* 2 2.296} 1 10.340 
9.5 MM. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 2 1.61 2 1.93 2 3.75 2 4.00¢ 2 4.25ce 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 1 11.78 1 9.41 1 9.42 1 6.75 3 8.186 1 4.75¢ 
i | Transport: 
9. $0be4 Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 2 2.75bce 1 10.38bce 1 10. 13bce 1 9.50be 1 8.94ce 1 8.25be 
10.384 25. Conductors 2 2bce 1 9.94bce 1 10. 13bce 1 7.00be 1 5.00ce 1 4.50be 
10,25" Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 2 0.38cet 1 10.3884] 1 10.38e84] 1 6.88c 1 8.00ce 1 6.50¢ 
9m 27. Horse drivers (1 horse) 1 9.12ce] 1 8.63e 1 8.25¢ 1 5.63 1 6.13ce 1 4.606 
9.25¢ Railways: 
28. Goods porters 1 9.7Se 1 9.25¢ 1 9.25¢ 1 3.50 1 3.7lee 1 3.88¢ 
29. Permanent way labourers 1 10ce 1 9.25e 1 9.25¢ 1 3.25 1 3.30ce 1 3.75e 
. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1 10.986 1 8.09 1 10.78¢ 1 6.38 1 8.45¢ 1 4.006 


























(¢) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this occu- 
given in the notes on me i (c) wey of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupatioas 

(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly 7 > norma! hours of work. 
‘or drivers 







i. ‘ ng bonus. 2 Plus a tool allowance of 2d. per day. vehicles with a capacity of 2-344 tons 
¢ vail i for drivers of vehicles with a capacity of 334-12 tons: Is. 11d.; for drivers of vehicles with a capacity of over |2 tons: 
ry 0.25d. ‘Rates do not apply to railway companies; for drivers of petrol and steam vehicles of up to 10 cwts. employed 


ulway companies, all cities except London: Is. 10.88 d.; London: Is. 11.37d.. 5 For carters employed by railway compa- 

* Is. 10.25d. * Rates ly to drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying capacity of 2-5 tous; for drivers of vehicles with 

ty of over 5 tons: 2s. 3.07d. 7 Data for Nov. * Rate week for t ds; rate for ovenmen: 109s. * For carters 

a by = companies: Is. 10.75d. ™ Plus 6d. per day tool allowance. “ Tablehands, ovenmen: Dublin: 2s. 5.66¢; 
: 2s. O.5le. 
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TABLE 
TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) pore 
EvuRoPE 
NETHERLANDS 
Industry and occupation: Luxem- 
(with code letter) BOURG 
Amsterdam | The Hague | Rotterdam | Utrecht 
Rates Rates 
Fr. Fl Fi. Fi. Fi. 
cf. a engineering: 
. Fitters and turners 14.75 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.64 
2 Iron moulders 15.25 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.64 
3. Patternmakers 14.75 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.64 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 12.50 0.562 0.562 0.56? 0.502 ad 
E. Eiine . Bri 
5. Bricklayers and masons | 15.50 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 3.75 1,998 28 6. Structu 
6. Structural iron workers 16.75 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 * 1.908 2 7, Concre 
7. Concrete workers 15.50 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 ° 1.85% 2 8. Carpen 
8. Carpenters and joiners 17.00: | 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 4.13 1,994 2% 9. Painter 
9. Painters 15.50 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 3.38 2.178 2 10, Plumb 
10. Plumbers 15.50 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.82 3.75 1.994 2§ 11. Electri 
11. Electrical fitters 15.50 0.883 0.883 0.88? 0.813 4.00! u {1.99% 2 12. Labour 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 12.00 0.78 0.78¢ 0.78 0.78¢ 2.38 1.85" 20 purniture 9 
F. Furniture making: 13, Cabine 
13. Cabinet makers 15.50 0.81 0. 0. 6.88 1.479 2 14. Uphols 
14. Upholsterers 14.00 0.81 0.81 0.81 0.79 5.29 1.870 2§ 15. French 
15. French polishers 15.50 0.76 0.76 0. 5.25 1.47 28 Satienen 
G. Printing and bookbinding: 16. Hand 
16. Hand Book com 
tors a 16.00 0. 0.79 4.19% {1.970 2— 17. Machir 
17. Machine job com: 
compositors 18.60 0.94 0.92 92 0.88 5.38%  |2.080 2§ 18. Machir 
18. Machine minders 16.00 ° * ° * 4.06% [1.978 2§ 19. Bookbi 
19. Bookbinders 16.00 0.85 .83 -83 0.79 3.88% {1.940 298 20. 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 12.00 0.73 0.70 0.70 0.68 2.63% 11.88 25) oa ind 
L. Food industry: 21. Bakers 
21. Bakers 12.00 0.73¢ 0.73¢ 0.73¢ 0.73¢ 3.130199 11,96" 28 Electric pon 
M. Electric power distribution: 9 Electri 
22. Electrical fitters 16.00 0.815ces 0.785c* 0. 83ce# 0. 84cet 2.90ce w} * 2 » Labour 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 13.00 0.735ce#® | 0.71Sce8 | O.7lce#® | 0.725ce#*| 2.00ct * ify Transport: 
N. Transport: Trams a 
Trams and buses: * Drivers 
24. Drivers 15.00 0.775cet 0. 705ce# 0.77ce 0. 84ce# 4.56 1.79% 1 - Conduc 
25. Conductors 15.00 0.735cet 0.675ce* 0.7 1ces 0.725ce4 4.56 1,564 | Cartage: 
Cartage: 26. Motor | 
26. Motor drivers 15.00 | 0.59 0.59¢ 0.59¢ 0.57¢ 3.51ceu | * 27. Horse ¢ 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) 12.00 e bd ° bg * 1.76% 2 Reilways 
Raiiways = Goods | 
28. Goods porters 12.00 0.695ce#* | 0.695ce#*# | G6.695ce4* | 0.695ce##| 1.97 1,89" 2 Perma 
29. Permanent way labourers} 12.00 0.695ce#* | 0.695ce** | 0.695cet* | 0.695ce#*| 2.18 1.74" 289 Local exthe 
Q. Local authorities: 30. Labour 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 13.00 0.70S5ces? | 0.675ce#? | 0.675cet*] 0. 70ce#? | 2.886 1.746 23 
(0) For the m 
(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. Supplementary definition for Shy, ven in 
occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) A ‘Average of two or more figures. i} m aeny Rh | meh ap Vincluding ea 
pations indicated. (2) A game «a4 on he basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal of work. with two chi 
1 Carpenters only; joiners 15-90 frs ~skilled: Amsterdam, The . Rotterdam: 0.64, Utrecht: 0.56. $ end maxon 
class electrical fitters: Amsterdam, The a Rotterdam: 0.95, Utrecht: 0.89. ‘Including cost-of-living bonus. : bonus of 5 
Amsterdam: e 


appl to semi-skilled labourers. ¢ Permanent ‘my - 7 1 Semi-skilled t 
— lScet; Rotterdam: 0. 7leet; Utrecht: 0.725cet. for Sept. * Turners only. 1® Minimum rates. ; 

electrical fitters; second class: 3.251. 12 Tablehands; ovenmen: 3.311013, 13 Each worker receives in addi 
1 the. 7 bread a day. m Fret cl class electrical fitters ; second class: 2.60c!®, % Truck drivers; auto-car drivers: 3. 
i Average rates. verages for 1944. 
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STATISTICS 
TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
Ons IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 
_ 
Europe (cont.) 
— 
SWEDEN SwITzERLAND 
Industry and occupation 
Swany (with code letter) Malméd Stockholm Basle Berne Geneva 
el 
Géteborg 
Rates! 7] Rates! _— Rates! 
Ra- Ea 
test j 
—— Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
Kr . Mechanical engineering: 
4 1. Fitters and turners 1.28? 2.12 | 1.402 2.54 2.34bc5 2.38bc 2.28bc* 
.320 2 2. Iron moulders 1.282 2.15 | 1.402 2.47 ° ad * 
.320 2 3. Patternmakers 1.282 2.07 | 1.402 2.47 ° ° . 
32 2 4. Labourers (unsk.) 1.152 1.72 | 1.28 1.95 ° ° bd 
7 . Building: 
5. Bricklayers and masons 1.86 2.73 | 2.208 4.24 2.3108 2.3158 2.55585 
.99 2 6. Structural iron workers 1.742 2.05 | 2.09% 2.62 ° S ® 
90 2 7. Concrete workers 1.738 1.95 | 2.05% 3.59 ° ° ° 
858 2 8. Carpenters and joiners 1.863 2.73 | 2.208 3.87 2.296% 2.336% 2.6852 5 
.99 2 9. Painters 2.06 2.55 | 2.318 3.39 2.41% 2.376% 2.6085 
“174 39) 10. Plumbers 1.863 2.15 | 2.208 2.75 * . * 
“go 3% 11. Electrical fitters 1.908 2.18| 2.203 2.55 * ° ° 
998 2 12. Labourers (unsk.) 1,738 2.15 | 2.058 2.70 1.973 1.978 2.2085 
7] 
-_s F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 1.222 1.80 | 1.492 2.43 2.28% 2.348 2.5928 
47 2 14. Upholsterers 1.78? 2.14] 1.91% 2.30 2.295 2.25% 2.4525 
'g7# 29 15. French polishers 1.222 1.80] 1.49% 2.43 ° ° . 
1” 
_s G. Printing and bookbinding: 
16. Hand — Beck 
om 2 17. Mac aoe mao STS. ae 2.49bde 5 2. 66bde § 2. SSbde*s 
| compositors job |] 1.992 2.162 2.76 
03” 2 18 Machine minders 1.89 2.16] 2.04 2.44 2.7052 § # 2. 86256 2.765258 
970 2 19. Bookbinders 1.862 1. 2.028 2.23 2.34b2 5 6 2.436256 2.415256 
94” 28 20. Labourers (unsk.) 1.79 2. 1.942 2.18 1. 5652 § 6 1.676256 1.625256 
oe” 2h. Peed industry 
21. Bakers 2.202 2.50 | 2.048 2.26 | 2.69—2.825¢7 | 2.24—2.495 7 2.412568 
SP 2 M. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters ° 2.18 ° 2.73 |2.57—3.0165 £7 8 2.56—3.38be87 | 2.42—3.0355 67 
* ) 23. Labourers (unsk.) ° 2.18 ° 2.73 |2.38—2.77b5¢7 8 2.34—3.02be5? | 2.16—2.7655 67 
. 
a N. Transport: 
Pa me 583 1.79 | 2.043 2.20 
\. vers 1. ° ° ° 
798; 25. Conductors 1.58 1.79] 1.91% 2.10 }2.si—z.920e7 1}2. 45—3. 25867 }2.47—2.94de87 
56" | C A 
26. Motor drivers ° 1.96 ° 2.13 1.97b¢ 1.91556 1.87—1. 89567 
. 4 27. Horse drivers (1 horse) 1.65* 2.06 | 1.818 2.47 1.785 * 1.77b5¢ 1.7986 
ath Railways: 
28. Goods porters . 2.20] 2.11% 2.93 
go" 2 29. Permanent way labourers | 1.69* 1.88 | 1.998 2.10 }1.81—2, 25867 #|}1 95—2, 39867 }1.85—2. 308678 
1m 2 Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1.69% 1.91 | 1.95% 2.87 | 2.38—2.725¢78 2.43—3.17867 2.385 
4 2 
(0) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (0d) Papetementors definition for this occue 
: for (08 given in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more aeares. (d) Average of figures for the two occu- 
two : ns indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
le Including cost-of-living bonus. 2? Minimum rates. 3 Average rates. 4 Averages for 1944. 5 Rate for married 
* pg. with two children. * Calculated on the basis of weekly or monthly rates, divided by normal hours of work. 7 Mini- 
+ Rae and maximum rates, generally fixed by collective agreement. 8 Excluding autumn allowance of 200 frs. * Collective 


it bonus of $2 —87 frs. per month to be added. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (concl.) 





























——__ TA 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
& a ST 
SwrrzerLanv (concl.) ECHO- AUSTRALIA New. 
Industry and occupation anal ZeaLauy 
(with code letter) a 
Lausanne Ziirich 3 Cities® Melbourne Sydney Wellington Industry 
(witk 
Rates! Rates Rates Rates 
Fr, Fr. Kr. ea «4. s. 4d, s @ 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1, Fitters and turners 2.05bc*® 2.28bc2 11.80 3 0.54 3 0.54 3 3.8 
2. Iron moulders ° S 13.57 3 0.54 3 0.54 3 3.8 
3. Patternmakers ° ° 13.57 3 2.72 5 3 3 5.93 
4. Labourers (unsk.) * ° 9.40 2 6.00 2 6.00 2 11.10 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and masons 2.32583 2.31807 12.40 3 4.65 3 4.25 3 5.4 
a | > | pm SEB T EER] GSB 
; crete wor! . . 1S 
8. Carpenters and joiners 2.32b%* 2.3368 13.641 3 2.45 3 4.36 3 5.33 
9. Painters 2.407% 2.328 12.40 3 0.75 3 0.95 3 3.83 
If; Electrical fitt : . in40 |] 3 O1sa | 3 Ose | 3 oe 
5 cal fitters ! . a 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 2.022% 1.977 10.30 2 5.18 2 5.18 2 10.58 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 2.3023 2.507 12.98 2 11.72 0.00 3 3.8 
14, Upholsterers 2.10c** 2.507 11.80 2 11.72 3 0.00 3 3.83 
15. French polishers ° ° 11.80 11.72 .00 3 3.83 
G. retains a bookbinding: 
. ane Book G. Printing a 
. aod 2.55bd? #4 2.66bde?* 12.70 3 0.95d |} 3 0.95¢4 > 3-08 16. Hand 
' * com) 
Stochine enloders 2.762 34 2. 8652 #4 19.700 11.72 1.72 | 3 30s [= 
19. Bookbinders 2.41834 2.415234 12.06 5 i172 | 2 ate | 3 308 rach: 
. . . . ; . . 18. Machi 
(unsk.) 1.62524 1.625234 9:80 3.54 | 2 3.54 | 2 9:33 19. Bookb 
L. Food industry: = Saben 
Zl. Bakers 2.28—2.52245 | 2.34—2.53246 | 12.82 3 5.05 | 3 3.00 | 3 3.30 By Pood indus 
M. Electric power distribution: %. Sate 
22. Electrical fitters 2.07—2.82b? 8] 2.55—3.23bet*| 13.20 3 0.54 | 3 0.54 | 3 3.83 Bye Blectric po 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 1.97—2.59b8 +5] 2.40—2.87689 4] 11.25 2 7.63 | 2 7.63 | 2 10.38 2. Electr 
N. Transport: a & 
—— ° 8.4513 8.86" 3 3.58 
% i 2 . 45% 2 . 86" ° 
25. Conductors }2.39—-2.86248 }2.54—3.32008 . 2 8.453| 2 7.90%] 3 1.48 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 1.58—2.01245 2.38b4 10.40 2 7.45¢ 2 10.09¢ 2 10.75 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) 1.58—i .94245 2.204 9.80 2 5.18 2 7.09 > 
oo anars: “ oun 
. Goods porters 2 6.68c¢ 2 7.006 J 
29. Permanent way labourers }1.85—2.3084#4)}1.90—2. 340484 11.202 || 2 5:18 | 2 4:36 | 211.0 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 2.28—2.56745 | 2.40—2.90245 10.50% 2 5.18 2 4.90 2 11.63 





























(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this occt- 
pation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupe 
tions indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Including cost-of-living bonus. 2 Rate for married man with two children. § Minimum rates. 4 Calculated o 
the basis of weekly or monthly rates, divided by normal hours of work. % Minimum and maximum rates, generally fixed} 
collective ent, 6 Excluding autumn allowance of 200 frs. 7 Average rates. 8 Data for Jan. 1946. °P 
ne. M. va. 1® Carpenters; joiners: 12.40. Basic salary. ™ Praha and Brno only. 13 In their third 

service. 
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is 
——__ TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 
—— 
New- 
+l AFRICA AMERICA 
—— | 
. UNION NeEw- 
‘llington Industry and occupation oF CANADA FOUND- 
— (with code letter) S. Arrica! LAND 
Rates 
sett : Mont- Van- Winni- St. 
‘4 2 cities’ Halifax aan Ottawa Toronto a —- ots John's 
3.83 C. Mechanical engineering: 
3.83 1, Fitters and turners 46 44—48 | 44-60] 44—5S0 44—56 | 44—48 | 44—S0 | 44—S0 
5.93 2. Iron moulders 46 44—48 | 44-60 | 44—S0 | 44—5S6 | 44-48] 44—S0 | 50 
11.10 3. Patternmakers 46 44—48 | 44-60] 44—50 | 44—5S6 | 44—48 | 44—5S0 | 44—S0 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 46 44—48 | 44—60 | 44—50 44—56 | 44—48 | 44—5S0 | 44—60 
5.40 E. ge 
3.83 $. Bricklayers and masons 43 44—48 | 44—50 | 44—S0 44—S0 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 44—60 
0.15 6. Structural iron workers * 44—48 | 44—50 | 44—50 44—50 | 40—48 | 44—48 ° 
5.33 7. Concrete workers . 44—48 | 44—SO | 44—S0 | 44—SO | 40—48 | 44—48| 60 
3.83 8. Carpenters and joiners 43 44—48 | 44—S0 | 44—S0 | 44—50 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 44—60 
4.63 9. Painters 43 44—48 | 44—50 |] 44—5S0 44—50 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 44—60 
3.83 10. Plumbers 43 44—48 | 44—5S0 |] 44—5S0 44—50 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 44—60 
10.58 11. Electrical fitters 43 44—48 | 44—50 | 44—50 44—50 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 44—60 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 441/,3 || 44—48 | 44—SO0 | 44—S0 44—S0 | 40—48 | 44—48 | 54—60 
3.83 F. Furniture making: 
3.83 13. Cabinet makers 46 * 44—49 | 48—5S0 44—464| 44—45 | 44—50 . 
3.83 14. Upholsterers 46 * 44—49 | 48—S0 | 44—4634| 44—45 | 44—S0 * 
15. French polishers 46 * 44—49 | 48—S0 44—4634] 44—45 | 44—50 * 
G. ewes and bookbinding: 
3.05 6. Hand Book 
5.40 “ compectters ond 444 44—47 44 44—48 44—464| 40—44 44 48 
~ . achine ; 
3.05 compositors job 434 44—47 | 44 44—48 | 44—46%5| 40-44 44 48 
3.05 18. Machine minders 444 44—47 44 44—48 | 44—46%4| 40-44 | 44 * 
9.33 19. Bookbinders 444 44—47 44 44—48 44—4634| 40—44 44 * 
20. Labourers (unsk.) * 44—47 44 44—48 44—4634| 40—44 44 * 
3.30 BL. Pood industry: 
21. Bakers 46 44 48—57 | 48—54 48—54 48 48 * 
Be M. Electric power distribution: 
. 22. Electrical fitters * 44—50 48 48 44—48 | 44—48 | 44—48 | 44—54 
23. Labourers (unsk.) ° 44—50 48 48 44—44 44—48 | 44—48 | 54—60 
3.58 N. Transport: 
148 Trams and buses: 
. 24. Drivers . 44 51 48—494| 44—48 48 47 59.4% 
25. Conductors * 44 51 48—4914| 44—48 48 47 . 
10.75 Cartage: 
9.82 26. Motor drivers * 44—54 | 45—60 | 53—60 44—60 | 45—S0 | 45—60 54 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) ° 44—60 ° 
ae Railways: 
° = Goods porters ° 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
29. Permanent way labourers ° 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
11.63 Bo. Sonat authorities: 
Labourers (unsk.) ° 48 44 44 44—48 40 48 48 









































occups (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this occu- 


ated ¢ n given in the notes on methods. 
fixed t ‘Data for Sept. 2 Cape Town and Johannesburg. ? Cape Town; Johannesburg: 46. * Day work; night work: 40. 


ep 
ird 
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TABLE Il. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





AMERICA 





1 
Industry and occupation Uneven Graves 
(with code letter) 





Los 
An- 
geles 
Mechanical 
1. Fitters 
. Mechanical engineering: 2. Iron m 
1. Fitters and turners 3. Patter 
2. Iron moulders 4. Labow 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) Building: 
5. Brickle 


a Ses 
$. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 





ee ae 
*eee 
seen 
eee 
*eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 
nee 
S225 


° mcrete workers 

. Carpenters and joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) | Parnilure 9 
13. Cabine 


. Furniture making: 14. Uphols 
13. Cabinet makers 15. French 
14, Upholsterers 
15. French polishers . Printing ar 

16. Hand 


. Printing and bookbinding: compo: 
16. Hand Book 17. Machit 
17. Machine on 8. Machi 

, com seihene job 19. Bookbi 
18. Machine minders 20. Labour 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) Pood indus 


21. Bakers 
. Food Aa wontad . 

21. . Bectric por 
22. Electri 
. Electric power distribution: 23. Labour 

22. Electrical fitters 

23. Labourers (unsk.) ° N. Transport: 

Trams ai 
. Transport: 4. Driver: 
Trams and buses: 25. Conduc 


sgsssess 
sgsssess 
sgsssess 
sgssssss 
sgsssses 
sgsssses 
sesssses 
sesssess 
sgsusess 


S25 


27. Horse « 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) ° - ° e ° ° Railways 
28. Good 


Railways: 
28. Goods ers 
29. Permanent way labourers 


Q. og authorities: 
. Labourers (unsk.) 












































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (6) Supplementary definition for this 0 
pation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average of two or more rates. y: 

i Data for July. 2 Semi-machine shops: 48 hours. 3 Women employees: 40 hours. 4 Same figures for Barquisimé 
Maracaibo and Valencia. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (cont.) 





EuROPE 





Industry and occupation Great Britain 
(with code letter) 





Birming- 
— Glasgow 





Mechanical engineering: 
}. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


BR Building: 
5. Bricklayers and masons 
6. Structural iron workers 
7. Concrete workers 
8. Carpenters and joiners 
9. Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 


| Parniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


‘ Reveies ant bookbinding: 

16. Han 
compositors —— 

17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors ] 

18. Machine minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Pood industry: 
21. Bakers 


F-¥ -¥ -¥ 3 
SRRRRRSA thts 


SSESESEE5 
© 0 G0 G0 00 G0 G0 CO 


SE5 


. Bectric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 

#4. Drivers . 48b 

25. Conductors . 48) 


Cartage: 
36. Motor drivers . 48 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) : 48 48 
Railways: ° 
28. Goods porters ° 48 48 
29. Permanent way labourers ‘ 48 48 


Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48 47 47 47 47 






































() For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (b) Supplementary definition for this occu- 


no given in thenotes on methods. 
"Data for Apr. 2In summer; in winter: 44 2In summer; in winter: 44.5; average 48; or 46.5 in summer, 44 in 
tt. 41.5 for 10 weeks in winter. In summer; in winter: 44.5; average 48; or 44, 41.5 for 10 weeksin winter, * In summer; 
ia winter; average 48, or 44. 7In summer; in winter: 39. *In 5-day shops. * In summer; in winter: 44.5; average 48. 
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TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1945 (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 





i NETHER-| Por- 
Industry and occupation IRELAND! ? 
(with code letter) LANDS | TUCAL 








Dublin 4towns*| Lisbon towns!|towns!*||towns?# 








. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 48 
2. Iron moulders 48 
3. Patternmakers 48 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 48 


. Salting 
5. Bricklayers and masons 
. Structural iron workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


EELEEEEE PEED 


RRS ESE 
sssssses 


. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


y Hg and bookbinding: 
6. Hand Book 


compositors 
17. Machine ‘on 


itors 
18. Machine minders 
Bookbind 


19. 


$f 
ff 
sss 


esses & 


lers 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 
Food industry: 

1. Bakers 


s 


. Electric power distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Transport: 


SE & Fhth f 


3s 





&% 
$s 


48 
27. Horse ba aay (1 horse) 48 


tt 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 48 48 
29. Permanent way labourers 48 48 


Q. ge authorities: 
. Labourers (unsk.) 47 44 47 


$ S& & &2 








& 828 8&6 
































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 273. (6) Supplementary definition for this occu 
tion given in the notes on me 
! Data for Nov. 2N.S.H. =No standard hours. 3 From | to 15 Nov. and from 16 to 31 ey 44.5 hours; from 16 Nov. 
an., 42 hours. 4From 1 Apr. to 30 Sept., 10 hours daily; from 1 to 31 Oct. and | to 
‘eb. and 1 to 30 Nov., 8 hours daily; from 1 "Dec. to 31 Jan. of the following year, 7 hours daily. 5’ Amsterdam, 
*Rotterdam, 54. "Data for Sept. Data for semi-skilled workers.  ° Data { 
© Data for handbinders 1l Table hands; ovenmen, 49. 12 Seven working days per week. 
and Stockholm; Malmé, 48. 1 Malmé, Gdteborg and Stockholm, 4 
, Geneva, Lausanne, Zarich. Summer work. 18 Regular work in Geneva, Lausanne; summer work ia 
Basle, 49; in Berne, Ziirich, 50. ” Regular work in Lausanne; summer work in Basle, Berne, Ziarich, 47.5; in Geneva, 30. 
*In Baste, Berne, Lausanne, Ziirich ; in eva, 45. “In Basle, Berne, Ziirich; Lausanne, 54; Geneva, 57. 5. 22 In Basle, 
Berne, Lausanne, Ziirich; Geneva, 48.5. 23 Sydney and Melbourne. 24 Day ‘work; night work, 42. 
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STATISTICS 


NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION 
OF THE DaTa IN TABLES ! AND II 


America. 

Canada. Electrical fitters: Toronto, Vancouver: power station switchboard 
operators. 

United States. Bricklayers and masons: masons only. Concrete workers: 
cement finishers. Electrical fitters (building): inside wiremen. Structural iron 
workers: erectors. Machine compositors: in Boston, linotype only. Machine 
minders: machine tenders or minder operators; in Boston, linotype minders; in 
New York, tending up to 4 machines. Bakers: Machine shop workers. 


Europe. 

France. Bricklayers and masons: Paris, masons only. 

Great Britain. Concrete workers: levellers. Drivers and conductors: tram and 
trolley bus only; in Newcastle, tram only. 

Ireland. Bakers: tablehands and ovenmen. Tram and bus drivers and con- 
ductors: in Cork and Dundalk, bus employees only. 

Portugal. Bookbinders: hand workers. 

Switzerland. Fitters and turners: workers employed in the central heating 
industry. Bricklayers and masons: masons only. Carpenters and joiners: car- 
penters only. Painters: in Basle and Berne, workers in their third year after 
Sen. Upholsterers: in Basle, workers in their fifth year after apprentice- 

ip. Hand compositors and machine composiors: workers with more than 2 years 
of service. Bookbinders: highly skilled workers. qh yap workers 
in their third year of service in bookbinding shops. Electrical fitters: workers in 
municipal enterprises. Motor drivers and horse drivers: in Basle, workers in their 
second year of service after apprenticeship, in Berne and Zurich, in their third 
‘ ‘Clave (local authorities): Geneva, workers with more than 1 year of 


service. 


Asia. 
Palestine. Machine minders: machine printers. 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCE 


Population. Revue trimestrielle de l'Institut national d'études démogra- 
=. Vol. I, No. 1, January-March 1946. Paris, Presses universitaires de 
rance. v + 191 pp. 100 frs. 


The first number of a review issued by the National Institute of Demographic 
Studies, a department set up by order of the French Government in October 1945 
on the recommendation of the Ministers of Public Health and Finance. The 
issue contains eight important articles on: demographic pressure and agricultural 
resources; industrial localisation and population growth; technical progress, 
war destruction and the population optimum; the measurement of infant mor- 
tality; the aging of the population and the lengthening of the period of gainful 
activity; sociology and demography; an appraisal of France’s need for immigra- 
tion; and comparative factors in the assimilation of Russians and Armenians in 
the Paris region, followed by a review of the demographic situation in France, 
short “notes et documents’’, critical book reviews, and notes and comments on 


recent legislation. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Charter of the United Nations. Commentary and Documents. By 
Leland M. Goopricu and Edvard HAmBro. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1946. xiii + 400 pp. $2.50. 

An important work on the Charter of the United Nations. The first part 
rapidly traces the stages in the establishment of an international organi-ation 
for safeguarding world peace: the Declaration of the United Nations, the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, the Yalta meeting, and the San Francisco Conference; 
finally the United Nations Organisation itself is described in broad outline. 
Part two, the fullest part of the volume, gives a detailed commentary on each 
article of the Charter, with definitions of expressions which might appear ambi- 

ous, and explains the changes that each article has undergone since the Dum- 

rton Oaks Conference. e authors have remained scientifically objective, 
refraining from v, Aree comment and limiting themselves to a legal inter- 
pretation of the Charter. They analyse in detail the provisions concerning co- 
operation between the Economic and Social Council and specialised agencies, 
including, in particular, the International Labour Organisation. The third part 
of the work contains a series of documents of importance in the history of the 
United Nations, including the declarations of principles which cleared the way 
for the new organisation, such as the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of the 
United Nations, and the original texts upon which the San Francisco discussions 
were based, such as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the Crimea (Yalta) Con- 
ference Report, some of the chief amendments par and statements by the 
four sponsoring Governments. The final text of the Charter, the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice and the provisional arrangements made at San 
Francisco are also reproduced 
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A comprehensive bibliography completes a useful work for the technical 
study of the framework within which present-day international policies are 


developing. 


Ergasiai kai porismata tes en Parisiois XXVII Diethnous Syndia- 
Ergasias. By Dionysius A. MANTzoULINOs. Athens, Syndesmos 


ske 
Hellenon Biomechanon, 1946. 137 pp. 


This is an account of the proceedings of the 27th Session of the International 
Labour Conference (Paris, 1945) compiled by the Greek employers’ adviser to 
the Conference and published by the Association of Greek Industrialists for the 
papers of publicising the work of the I.L.O. in Greece. It contains a summary 
of the Director’s Report to the Conference and of the discussion on it in plenary 
session, a short note on each of the other items on the agenda and the decisions 
taken upon them, and an appendix giving the Greek translation of the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, the Instrument of Amendment of the Constitution, and 
the resolutions adopted by the Conference concerning full employment, the pro- 
tection of children and young workers, and the youth of liberated countries. 


John Hilton. The Story of His Life. By Edna Nixon. London, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1946. 344 pp. Illustrated. 15s. 


ohn Hilton was Chairman of the Third and Fourth International Conferences 
of Labour Statisticians called by the I.L.O. in 1926 and 1931. He was a pro- 
minent figure at the biennial Conferences of the International Institute of Statis- 
tics from 1925 to i931. He was the first Montagu Burton Professor of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Cambridge, and later became known to millions 
of listeners in Great Britain and in the Dominions as the most popular talker 
on the B.B.C. programmes. 

The story of how, having started life as a handyman in a bicycle shop work- 
ing an eleven-hour day for a wage of six shillings and sixpence a week, he reached 
these positions of public eminence is told in this biography. But it is not his 
successful career, despite the handicaps of poverty and self-education, and the 
light it throws on half a century of social evolution in Great Britain, which is 
the main theme of this volume, interesting as that aspect of it is. John Hilton 
will be remembered not so much for what he did as for what he was, a personality 
in his own right. He was wont to say that he was a commentator and not a doer: 
that it was easy to look but much more difficult to see. He had the gift of seeing 
and of describing in simple but colourful terms what he saw. Incidentally he 
looked at himeelf and it is his own descriptions of himself frequently quoted in 


this book which give the best picture of a man alive to his fingertips, vibrantly 
interested in human beings, impatient with abstractions and generalisations, 
sometimes conceited but always attractive. It may seem curious that such a 
man should for some of the best years of his life have devoted himself to tables 
of statistics and the laborious task of editing the Labour Gazette. His biographer 
gives the answer: ‘The —— may have been rows of figures but they were 


never seen by him as such. They were seen as living realities, as the lives of men 
and women. Wages never meant merely the sums of money paid to workers. 
They were the coins in the trouser pockets of men or in the purses of the women; 
they were the shopping basket packed with bread and bacon and tea and fish; 
they were the suppertable with the family gathered round it, the kettle on the 
stove and the lights on, the talk and the chatter, the tears and the laughter.” 

It is easy to understand, however, that he was never completely happy as 
Director of Labour Statistics and that he did not fit completely into the tradi- 
tional Cambridge scheme. Whether as statistician or as economist he was apt 
to deprecate the science because he felt so intensely about the subject. He found 
his real fulfilment on the radio and in'journalism, where he was just John Hilton 
freed from the restrictions which his earlier titles imposed. 

Those who knew him will read this book with pleasure and with gratitude to 
its author: those who did not may make his acquaintance through its pages with 


interest and profit. 


A Century of Co-operation. By G. D. H. Cote. Manchester, Co-operative 
Union, Ltd., 1945. iv + 427 pp. Maps. 
This centenary history of co-operation in Great Britain was written at the re- 


quest of the British Co-operative Union as a —_ of the co-operative movement's 
tribute to the Rochdale Pioneers. After describing the social and economic 
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setting of early co-operative efforts by the Pioneers as well as by their prede- 
cessors, the book traces the growth of the co-operative consumers’ movement in 
Great Britain up to the present. Chapters are devoted to the workers’ productive 
co-operatives, the women’s co-operative guilds, co-operative education, co-opera- 
tive politics, and the international co-operative movement. Attention is also 
paid to agricultural co-operation in Ireland. The final chapter touches on some 
of the problems confronting the British movement at the present time. 


The Cooperative Way. A Method of World Reconstruction. By 
nae Peter WarpassE. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1946. vi + 184 pp. 
ustrated. 


This vigorous book by the President Emeritus of the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. examines the co-operative method as a means to the accomplish- 
ment of world reconstruction. In particular, the author stresses the advantage 
of democratic voluntary co-operation over a political or profit-motivated approach 
at a time when immediate economic problems require solution. At the same time 
it is pointed out that co-operative methods contain values of a social and educa- 
tional order beyond and above immediate economic calculations. The book ends 
with this profession of economic faith: ‘Give the common man an object in 
life beyond that of mere instinctive survival, give him hope of ownership, give 
him for his own use the product of his labour so that he may see his efforts winning 
security for himself, give him the sense of dignity engendered by control of his 
own affairs, give him a voice in determining his destiny, and although he may 
make all the mistakes of which man is capable, and misuse himself and his op- 
portunities, he will still build a better world than one built for him by those 
whom, under compulsion, he must serve.” 


Profit-Sharing and Stock Ownership for Wage-Earners and Exe- 
cutives. By Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. Industrial Relations 
rt No. 10. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1945. 
143 pp. $1.25. 


This study of profit sharing and employee stock ownership in the United 


States is bared on data supplied by 151 companies for profit sharing and 86 
companies for stock ownership, field work in one large corporation with a con- 
siderable and varied experience in extra wage and salary compensation, and a 
survey of the more important previous studies in the field. e conclusions of 
the study provide a warning against optimism for the future of such schemes. 


Time Study and Motion Economy with Procedures for Methods Im- 
provement. By Robert Lee Morrow. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1946. xvii + 338 pp. $5. © 


A comprehensive study, abundantly illustrated by charts and diagrams. 
The author states that the procedures described have with one exception been 
Reomeray tested in many ty of manufacturing plants and can be recom- 
mended for wide application. He is of opinion that many of the smaller plants, 
plants which subcontracted during the war and now manufacture on their own 
account, offer an important new field for motion economy and time study prac- 
tices if they are to compete successfully with well-established companies. 


The Industrialisation of Backward Areas. By K. MANDELBAUM. 
Oxfcrd Institute of Statistics, Monograph No. 2. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1945. 


111 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Within the past few years a number of studies have attempted to answer 
the vital question: given a reasonable set of assumptions for national policy, 
what will a given economy look like five or ten years hence? The impor- 
tance of such “model building’’ in the process of post-war reconstruction can 
hardly be overestimated. To these studies is now added the nt work on 
the industrialisation of southeastern Europe. Assuming that the annual 
additions to the agricultural work force which arise from population growth 
will be shifted to industrial and service activities, the author traces the con- 
ditions and effects of such a shift. His procedure in general is to assume that 
the countries in this area will approximate to the occupational distribution of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia — nearby countries which can usefully serve as a 
model. Using data for these countries, he computes capital requirements, the 
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pattern of home demand for goods and services, and possible export levels. His 
care in indicating the effect of alternative assumptions, in exposing the host of 
inevitably arbitrary decisions which had to be made, allow the reader to make 
his own evaluation of the results. 


Labor in the Philippine Economy. By Kenneth K. Kurimara. Issued 
under the auspices of the American Council, Institute of PacificRela tions. Stanford 
University Press, California; London, Oxford University Press, 1946. xv +97 pp. 
Illustrated. $2. 


The 1939 Census of the Philippines gave as gainfully employed nearly three 
and ahalf million persons in agriculture and some 600,000 in industry. Over one 
third of the agriculturalists are tenants working under various forms of semi- 
feudal tenure; over one half of the landowners cultivated less than two hectares. 
The nature of much of the industry is indicated by the fact that the largest em- 
ployment figures were for embroidery and dressmaking (women), carpentry (men), 
pe native textile manufacture (women). In these circumstances modern labour 
policy may be thought to be of subsidiary importance. Nevertheless, without a 
sound labour policy applicable to wage earning employment, the main agrarian 
problem in the Philippine Commonwealth cannot be solved. The agrarian poor 
avoid absolute destitution through wage earning employment in which wages 
remain on the poverty level from the influence of agrarian conditions. A “social 
justice programme” inaugurated in 1937 resulted in the enactment of the Col- 
lective Sider Law and the Eight-Hour Law and in the establishment of 
National Commissions of Labor and Peasants and of a National Security Ad- 
ministration. It will now be necessary to start afresh in giving effect to the new 
conception of the relative rights of persons and of property. The present essay 
is a useful introduction to an sy of labour problems. It contains chapters 
on the general nature of the problem, the social justice programme, the objectives 
of industrialisation, conditions of labour, and the labour movement. A foreward 
by Dr. Bruno Lasker indicates the progress made before the war. It notes that 
the present situation is “‘burdened with a heavy heritage of unresolved problems 
and grievances, yet hopeful in that the directions leading towards higher labour 
standards are clear and the forces working in those directions impressive’. The 
pre-war work of the Philippine Department of Labor is a main cause for optimism, 
and its revival and the development of organised labour will be one of the first 
tests of the social policy of the new Commonwealth. 


Negro Labor. A National Problem. By Robert C. WEAveR. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. xiv+329 pp. $3. 


A general survey and analysis of the “ in the American economy, with 


particular reference to the factors affecting the volume and type of employment 
opportunities available to Negroes before and during the war. The first part of 
the book summarises the trend and status of the Negro in the employment market 
and describes barriers to the full use of Negro labour; the second part analyses 
the situation and notes the role of Government, employers, and trade unions in 
overcoming obstacles to Negro employment; and the third part discusses the 
future of the Negro’s right to work. 

The author stresses his conviction that “‘no element in the community will 
suffer more from our failure to secure full employment than our colour minori- 
ties". Mass unemployment would create an economic situation in which gainful 
employment for the Negro would be interpreted as a menace to insecure white 
workers; Negro workers would be displaced from many kinds of employment and 
they would be down-graded occupationally, with a resultant strengthening of dis- 
criminatory employment practices. In a full employment economy, on the other 
hand, wartime developments, such as the growing participation of Negroes in 
trade unions outside the South and the policy and machinery of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, would hold promise of continuing economic ad- 
vance for Negro workers along with all others. The author does not feel too 
optimistic concerning the chances of securing full employment in the United 
States post-war economy, however, and notes the lack of an adequate national 
full employment policy. He adds that, aside from the fundamental dependence 
of race relations on th overall employment situation, there would be a con- 
tinuing need for Federal and State Government action to promote non-dis- 
criminatory employment practices, with sanctions for enforcing them, and for 
local planning to meet specific community problems. 
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Industrial Management in Transition. By George Fitirett1. Chicago 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1946. vii+311 pp. $3.75. 


A resumé of selected books and articles dealing with industrial management, 
interspersed with the author’s commentaries. The book is intended for business- 
men and labour leaders, and those interested in certain aspects of public adminis- 
tration, and also for students intending to take up business administration and 
management as a career. A section dealing with the development and application 
of management methods between the two world wars is devoted to a summary of 
Scientific Management in Europe, by Paul Devinat, which was published under 
the auspices of the International Labour Office in 1927. 


Labour in London. A Study in Municipal Achievement. By Brian 
BarKER. London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1946. x+232pp. 7s. 6d. 


This very readable little book sketches briefly the history of municipal govern- 
ment in London and gives some explanation of the multiplicity of authorities 
which at one time were responsible for the administration of that city. In the 
second part of the book, the author describes the policies pursued and the results 
achieved since the creation of the London County Council in 1888. 





Books Received: 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Atom and the Charter. By P. M.S. BLackstr. Science and Social 
Affairs (a series of the Fabian Society and the Association of Scientific Workers), 
No. 1, London, Fabian Publications Ltd., 1946. 12 pp. 6d 


California Business Cycles. By Frank L. KipnNger. Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1946. xiv + 131 pp. $2.50. 


A.V.T. La Democracia en Marcha (Democracy on the March). By 
David E. LILteNTHAL. Translation by Hugo Rangel Couto. Mexico, D. F., 
Editorial Stylo, 1946. 382 pp. Illustrated. 


The Economic and Financial Organization of the League of Nations. 
A Survey of Twenty-Five Years’ Experience. By Martin HILL. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1946. xv + 168 pp. $2. 


European Transport — The Way to Unity. Research Series No. 109. 
Report prepared for a Committee of the Fabian International Bureau. By M. 
Zwa.F. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., 1946. 39 pp. 2s. 


Executive Ability. Its Discovery and Development. By Glen U. 
CieETON and Charles W. Mason. Yellow Springs, Ohio, the Antioch Press, 
1946. xi + 540 pp. $4.50. 


Indian Studies. Delhi, United Publications, 177 pp. 2 rupees. 


For this We Fought. By Stuart CHasgk. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1946. x + 123 pp. $1. 





3Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent isswe ef the 
jew. 
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Monetary Policies and Full Employment. By William J. FEeLiNner. 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of California. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1946. xx + 268 pp. $3.50. 


The New Veteran. By Charles G. Botte. New York. Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946. iii + 182 pp. 25c. 


The Psychology of Peacemaking. By Florence SurrFiget. London, 
Headley Brothers, 1946. 81 pp. 3s. 


Russian-American Trade. A Study of the Soviet Foreign-Trade 
Monopoly. By Mikhail V. Conporpg. Columbus, Ohio State University, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1946. xiii + 160 pp. 


Sindicacié6n Profesional y Legislacién Social, a través de la Historia, 
la Doctrina y los Continentes. By Francisco Villena ViLLALAInN. Madrid, 
Imprenta “Prensa espafiola’’, S.A., 1946. 623 pp. 100 pesetas. 


Socialists and the Empire. Five Years’ Work of the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. By Rita HinpEN. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., and Victor 
Gollancz Ltd., 1946. 27 pp. Illustrated. 1s. 


Soviet Science in the Service of the People. By S. I. VAvitov- And 
an Outline of the History of the Academy. By V. L. Komarov London, 
“Soviet News", 1946. 64 pp. Is. 6d. 
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A high standard of living, an equal division of prosperity, and a fully de- 
veloped social legislation, are characteristic features of the Danish community. 


The present survey of Danish Social Legislation is divided into eight 
chapters, dealing in detail with social insurance, public assistance, the prevention 
of disease and the hospital system, the organisation of the labour market, educa- 
tion, holidays and recreation, housing, and the co-operative movement. 


The abundant illustrations add to the value of this interesting survey. 


Fully illustrated 
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1911-1946 
R. W. HARRIS 


The author of this comprehensive review, by his association with the scheme 
of National Health Insurance from the day of the first reading of the Bill in 1911 
down to the present time, has a qualification for his task which is unique. By the 
treatment of the subject in the two separate fields of Insurance and Health, the 
foundations of the scheme and experience in administration have been the more 
clearly handled. The trend towards the impending legislation in the two fields is 
demonstrated, and the appearance to day of this, the only review of its kind, is 
opportune. A factual and at the same time readable volume of some 86,000 
words which should be in the hands of every student of the subject and of every- 
one who has had any part in the administration. 
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